RADIOS 


"Pete  Seeger  is  a  rarity  among 
adults. Terhaps  this  is  why  he  is 
always  surrounded  by  young 
people." 

— Steve  Allen 

Events  of  substance  in  Houston 
are  few  and  lar  between.  The 
hundreds  of  conventions  and 
entertainments  we  get  are  al- 
most never  meant  to  be  in  any 
way  enlightening,  or  to  change 
the  soul  of  the  city,  or  to  weld 
its  people  into  a  community,  or 


to  give  us  an  inkling  that  we  can 
have  a  culture  of  our  own:  that 
we  are  all  creative  people  with 
a  secret  hope  of  someday  singing 
aloud  without  embarrassment. 

I  remember  spending  a  New 
Year's  Eve  in  Times  Square  in 
New  York,  trying  to  move  about 
in  the  great  crush  of  people  and 
I  remember  my  initial  re- 
luctance, coming  up  out  of  the 
dead  hellhole  of  a  subway,  to 
move  into  the  mob.  Knowing  too 
well  the  disease  that  you  too  know 


has  New  York  by  the  throat.  Wait- 
ing to  be  mugged,  killed,  beaten, 
robbed,  raped,  kidnapped  and 
maimed  in  the  mo6t  horrible  of 
the  world's  centers.  Only  it  didn't 
work  out  that  way. 

Literally  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  people  drank,  sang,  hugg- 
ed, fell  in  love,  made  plans  and 
vowed  to  make  next  year  better. 
Vowed  to  be  friends.  Pimps  and 
pickpockets    and    rednecks    and 

(Coivt.   back  cover) 


LIFE  ON  EARTH 

"Tyrants   can   never    rule   if    the  people   have    information" 


OVER  WHITE  HOUSE  BRAWL 


Macy  Calls  It  Quits 


TV  As 

Trauma 

The  television  industry  has  been 
subjected  to  tons  of  criticism,  but 
rarely  has  the  scrutiny  01  the 
American  commercial  tv  system 
been  as  severe  as  it  is  in  the 
current  issue  of  Joseph  Papp's  bi- 
lished  at  the  New  York  Shakespeare 
Festival. 

Sample:  Psychoanalyst  Donald 
M.  Kaplan,  in  an  article  titled, 
"The  Psychopathology  of  TV  Watch- 
ing," charges  that  the  medium  is  a 
mental  health  problem,  and  details 
how  several  or  his  patients  "con- 
sume extraordinary  numbers  of 
hours  watching  television,  neglect- 
ing their  lives  the  way  alcoholics 
do,"  concluding  that  the  "morbid 
regression  induced  by  tv"  is  an  in- 
curable American  condition. 

The  Performance  tv  issue  is 
topped  off  with  transcripts  from  the 
muckraking  "Feedback"  series, 
produced  by  the  Network  Project 
and  aired  via  Pacifica  Foundation's 
listener- sponsored  WBAI-FM,  New 
York.  The  shows  weave  together 
interviews  with  network  execs, 
broadcast  newsmen,  critics  and  oth- 
ers in  examining  tv  economics, 
entertainment,  news  and  aesthetics. 

Performance  editor  Eric  Munk 
says  tv  in  America  must  be  under- 
stood by  all  people  in  the  perform- 
ing arts  because  "television  is  the 
only  kind  of  performance,  the  only 
kind  of  art  seen  every  day  by 
almost  all  Americans." 

Tube  Gets 


Tougher 


PHILADELPHIA  -  Video  violence 
increased  in  1971  for  the  first  time 
in  five  years  with  CBS  the  worst 
offender,  claims  George  Gerbner, 
dean  of  the  Annenberg  School  of 
Communications  at  the  U.  of  Pen- 
nesylvania. 

In  the  latest  of  a  series  of  an- 
nual surveys  of  Saturday  morning 
and  primetime  tv  violence  that  began 
in  1967  under  contract  with  the  Nat- 
ional Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence,  he  says, 
"CBS  traditionally  the  least  violent 
became  he  most  violent  of  the  three 
maior  n  ;tworks  and  ABC  the  least 
violent.' 

There  was  less  violence  last  year 
on  children's  cartoon  shows,  Gerb- 
ner says,  but  more  in  tv  movies  and 
dramas.  In  the  latter,  he  says,  "the 
proportion  of  killers  rose  to  nearly 
9%  of  the  major  characters,  more 
than  double  the  1969  figure." 

On  CBS,  he  adds,  *rkillings  rose 
snarply  to  an  all-time  high,  uivolv- 
16%    of  major   characters   as 
or  killed/' 

usual,  he  asserts,  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  women  than 
men  were  killed  or  beaten. 


I 

ing    16 
killers 


GiiMjer  ■s«Einot^ 


German   Election   Issue 


Radio  Free  Europe 


The  fate  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
may  depend  on  the  results  of  the 
West  German  elections  this  fall. 
If  Willy  Brandt's  Social  Democrats 
are  returned  to  power,  RFE  may 
have  to  find  a  new  home.  However, 
should  Franz  Josef  Strauss  and  the 
conservative  Christian  Democrats 
win  the  elections,  RFE  may  continue 
to  broadcast  from  Munich  as  it  has 
since  the  end  of  WWII  and  the 
beginning  of  the  cold  war. 

Many  of  Brandt's  Social  Demo- 
crats, and  some  Americans  too, 
feel  that  RFE  is  a  relic  of  the  cold 
war  and  should  be  phased  out,  es- 

Reasoner 
Says  TV  Soft 

The  Network  Project,  research 
and  action  group  on  the  Columbia 
U.  campus  which  produced  WBAI- 
FM' s  "Feedback"  series  on  tv 
caught  ABC -TV  anchorman  Harry 
Reasoner  in  a  confessional  mood 
when  he  was  interviewed  for  the 
"Broadcast   Journalism"  segment. 

Said  Reasoner:  "We  are  not  as 
investigative  and  as  bold  as  we 
ought  to  be.  In  1959  I  got  my  last 
scoop.  I  offered  it  to  the  producer 
of  the  CBS  "Evening  News,'," 
who  is  not  now  the  producer,  and  the 
president  of  the  CBS  News,  who  was 
not  then  the  president,  and  they  said, 
'Let's  leak  it  to  the  papers,  and 
then  we'll  run  it  tomorrow  night." 


pecially  since  it  was  revealed  that 
the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
was  subsidizing  the  station. 

After  REF  lost  its  cover  as  a 
"privately  managed  network  made 
possible  by  contributions  of  the 
American  people,"  the  Brandt 
government  has  been  embarrassed 
by  having  the  American  radio  sta- 
tion on  its  territory.  The  Eastern 
European  countries  began  threaten- 
ing that  if  Brandt  did  not  throw 
REF  out  of  West  Germany,  they 
would  boycott  the  Olympics  in  Mun- 
ich. Since  the  city  invested  some 
$400,000  preparing  for  the  1972 
Olympics,  if  the  East  bloc  stayed 
out  of  trie  games  it  would  have 
been  disastrous  for  the  event. 

Cronkite 
Fears  Nixon 

Walter  Cronkite,  anchorman  of 
CBS  evening  news,  said  in  New  York 
the  Nixon  Administration  has  tried 
to  discredit  the  media,  especially 
television,  through  the  rhetorical 
tactics  of  Spiro  Agnew  and  Republi- 
can National  Chairman,  Senator 
Richard  Dole.  While  he  stated  that 
it  would  take  a  "most  insensitive 
man  not  to  understand  and  sympath- 
ize with  President  Nixon,"  he  felt 
that  the  media  must  answer  these 
challenges  because  "as  threatening 
as  this  posture  is  to  our  reputation 
of  impartiality,  the  danger  of  silence 
is  greater." 


WASHINGTON  (AP)  -  John  W.  Macy 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  is  giving  up  his 
job  reportedly  because  of  differen- 
ces with  the  white  House. 

However,  an  announcement 
Thursday  by  the  corporation's  board 
chairman,  Frank  Pace  Jr.,  that 
Macy  is  resigning  merely  quoted 
Macy  as  saying  "recent  trends  in  the 
industry  make  it  desirable  for  him  to 
seek  some  other  form  of  public 
service." 

An  official  familiar  with  the  sit- 
uation who  asked  not  to  be  identifi- 
ed said  Macy  is  extremely  unhappy 
because  of  President  Nixon's  sur- 
prise veto  June  30  of  a  two-year 
$155  million  authorization  for  the 
corporation.  And  he  is  also  unhappy 
because  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee went  along  with  Nixon's  re- 
quest and  wrote  a  $45  million  one- 
year  authorization  to  finance  public 
radio  and  television,  the  official 
said.  The  bill  includes  an  additional 
$10  million  for  construction  pur- 
poses. 

The  official  said  Macy  was  un- 
happy also  because  more  and  more 
of  the  corporation's  board  are  be- 
coming White  House  appointments. 

Clay  T.  Whitehead,  director  of 
the  White  House  office  of  Tele- 
communications Policy,  has  long 
been  critical  of  the  corporation's 
activities . 

And  Nixon,  in  his  veto  message, 
said  the  $155  million  bill  "offers 
a  poor  approach  to  public  broad- 
cast financing."  He  said,  "it  ig- 
nores some  serious  questions  which 
must  be  resolved  before  any  long- 
range  public  broadcasting  financing 
can  be  soundly  devised,  and  before 
any  statutory  framework  for  public 
broadcasting  is  changed." 

"Perhaps,"  he  added,  "the most 
important  one  is  the  serious  and 
widespread  concern-expressed  in 
Congress  and  within  public  broad- 
casting itself-that  an  organization 
originally  intended  only  to  serve  the 
local  stations,  is  becoming  instead 
the  center  oi  power  and  the  focal 
point  of  control  for  the  entire  public 
broadcasting  system." 

Lobbying  With 
Public  Money 

National  Public  Radio,  which  is  a 
division  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  which  is  itself 
wholly  owned  by  the  government, 
covered  the  Republican  National 
Convention.  It  did  not  cover  the 
Democratic  National  Convention. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  System, 
NPR's  TV  equivalent,  also  owned 
by  the  CPB,  covered  the  Demo- 
crats with  critical  commentary  and 
floor  reports.  It  covered  the  Rep- 
ublican Convention  with  one  camera 
aimed  at  the  podium  and  did  not 
break  away  to  cover  delegate  squab- 
bles or  street  demonstrations.  TV 
Guide  said,  "Can  public  TV  win 
desperately  needed  friends  in  of- 
ficial Washington  by  transmitting  an 
unblemished  display  of  next  week's 
Republican  convention?  It's  going 
to  try." 


LETTERS 


naturally 

Hello  Pacifica— 

I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for  a 
couple  of  hours  of  the  nicest,  natural 
high  you  all  gave  me  early  this 
morning. 

Getting  in  from  a  usual  evening 
out  on  the  town  (watching  the  weeds 
grow,  etc.)  I  sat  back  for  a  little 
night- cap  enjoyment  and  turned  on 
the  radio.  I  was  able  to  get  a  couple 
of  stations  about  100  miles  away,  so 
I  decided  to  see  what  else  I  could 
find.  Sure  enough,  at  90  megaHertz 
I  was  able  to  get  a  farily  strong 
signal  (with  a  dipole  antenna  no 
less)  and  sure  enough  it  was  Pac- 
ifica.  I  didn't  believe  it  at  first, 
and  since  it  was  2:10  a.m.,  I  called 
to  see  what  you  were  broadcasting 
as  I  was  sure  it  would  fade  out  be- 
fore the  station  ident  at  2:30.  Not 
only  was  I  listening  to  Pacifica ,  but 
I  kept  listening  until  about  4:30.  At 
times  the  signal  was  strong  enough  to 
be  picked  up  in  stereo.  It  was  a  real 
JOY  to  be  able  to  hear  what  my 
subscription  is  helping  to  keep  alive. 
The  usual  FM  radio  in  Texarkanais 
less  than  stimulating  (Muzak  etc.). 
PACIFICA  LIVES!  Thank  you  for  a 
couple  of  great  hours.  You,  natural- 
ly, can  count  on  my  continued  finan- 
cial support  in  the  future. 

Grace  and  Peace, 
David  Ogren 


fear  tactics 


Dear  Brothers  and  Sisters: 

I  was  released  on  parole  August 
2  after  being  on  the  Goree  14 
months  and  I'm  beginning  to  feel  my 
way  back,  although  I'm  in  Dallas 
and  can't  pick  up  KPFT,  I  wanted  to 
write  and  let  you  know  that  many  of 
the  sisters  at  the  Goree  listen  to 
your  programs  and  we  really  dig 
what  you're  doing.  It  would  really 
help  when  you  knew  someone  re- 
membered and  sent  out  some  vibes 
your  way. 

The  conditions  are,  of  course  as 
I'm  sure  you  know,  ridiculous  to  the 
point  of  absurdity  on  that  farm  with 
individual  dignity  completely  non- 
existent. But  there  are  a  lot  of  us 
there  who  can  never  be  put  down  all 
the  way  and  who  will  never  bow  to  an 
authority  which  attempts  to  dominate 
the  helpless  by  obvious  fean tactics. 

Please  let  all  my  frienjjs  there 
know  that  I  think  about  them  and  am 
with  them  in  my  heart  and  head. 

We  all  really  got  off  on  Joplin, 
so  if  you  can,  try  to  play  "Get  It 
While  You  Can"  or  any  number  by 
a  chick  who  could  relate  to  suf- 
fering and  was  free  in  a  beautiful 
way.  Also,  "You've  Got  A  Friend" 
by  James  Taylor  is  another  favo- 


Dy  J 
rite. 


Thank  you  for  giving  Texas 
Department  of  Corrections  inmates 
your  love  and  your  help.  It  is  much 
appreciated  at  Gor  ee  as  I'm  sure  it 
is  on  other  units.  It  would  only  be 
possible  on  Paciica  Free  Speech 

Love, 
Ruth 

PACIFICA  fm90 

618Prarie 

Houston,  Texas  77002 
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PACIFICA 


September 


THE 
FOLK 


MIKE  AUGUST 
BOB  BABIN 
LISELOTTE  BABIN 
PRABHA  BALA 
JOHN  BICKERS 
BERNIE  BLAZEK 
JODY  BLAZEK 
JOE  BLEAKIE 
ERIC  BONE 
ART  BRADY 
JACK  BRIECE 
MADGELEAN  BUSH 
CARLOS  CALBILLO 
MARK  CAPLAN 
GARYCHASON 
GARY  COLLIER 
DON  CONNER 
ESTEBAN  CORDOBA 
PHIL  COSGROVE 
CANDI  COSTIS 
RAE  LAKE  COSTAS 
DAVID  COURTNEY 
JEAN  CROCE 
SALMON  CROKETTE 
DZON  CROUCHETT 
PHIL  DAVIS 
DOUG  DE  LONG 
PAT  DOWELL 
JON  DOYLE 
MARALYN  DOYLE 
THORNE  DREYER 
BOBBY  EAKIN 
GLENN  ENGLISH 
WANDA  ERICKSON 
GREGG  FLEISHMAN 
JOE  FLORES 
BOB  FOWLER 
DOUG  FRIEDENBURG 
JOHN  GALLARDO 
THOMAS  GARCIA 
JOANNE  CAVIN 
JIM  GRAHAM 
MITCH  GREEN 
SCOTT  GREGORY 
ANN  GROSS 


STAFF 

DAVID  CROSSLEY 
BILL  FULLER 
DARLA  KLAUS 
MARIF 

JOHN  PARKER,  JR. 
WALT  SILVUS 
KIT  VAN  CLEAVE 
PAUL  YEAGER 
MIKE  ZEIGFINGER 


GEORGE  HALEY 
EILEEN  HATCHER 
MIKE  HATEM 
RAY  HEINRICH 
PICKLED  HERRING 
STEVE  HOENIG 
RICHARD  HOLGIN 
H.  H.  HOLLIS 
MELVIN  HUCKABY 
ED  HUDDELL 
KATHY  HUDDELL 
DANE  INCE 
BARB  JONES 
BOB  KAINER 
JI  YU  KENNETT 
DWAYNE  KLAUS 
IVAN  KUPER 
ROGER  LA  FOLLETTE 
DAVE  LARSON 
MICHAEL  LAWTON 
JANICE  LINDLEY 
ABBIE  LIPSCHUTZ 
ISABELL  LIPSCHUTZ 
JOHN  M.  LOMAX 
EDUARDO  LOPEZ 
MAD  DOG  LUBOWSKY 
ANNE  MC  CORD 
DENNY  MAHER 
A.  E.  MALDONADO 
ROSA  MARTA 
SOL  MELTZER 
THELMA  MELTZER 
NANCY  MELTZER 
MELINDA  MELTZER 
JULIA  MENDINA 
GREG  MERMEL 
DOUG  MILBURN 
RUTH  MILBURN 
BOB  MITCHELL 
BETH  MOFFETT 
SUSAN  MONTGOMERY 
BILL  NARUM 
LYNNE  NARUM 
KAREN  NORTHCO TT 
CHRIS  NULPH 


LOCAL  ADVISORY 
BOARD 

JODY  BLAZEK 
VERNON  CHAMBERS 
RALPH  CONANT 
BOB  FOWLER 
SCOTT  GREGORY 
DAVID  T.  LOPEZ 
THELMA  MELTZER 
PETE  SCHLUMBERGER 


JIM  OHM  ART 

TERRY  O'LEARY 

JENIFER  PALMER 

LAURA  PALMER 

JANIS  PARKS 

ROBERT  PARRAMORE 

RAMA  RAMU 

DOC  RIDDICK 

LYNDA  ROBINSON 

JESSE  RODRIQUEZ 

SAM  ROGERS 

DANNY  SAMUELS 

DON  SANDERS 

PETE  SEEGER 

MARK  SHAPIRO 

MICHAEL  SMITH 

RAY  STEVENSON 

JIM  STRONG 

CHARLES  "SCOOP"  SWEENEY 

JEAN  SWEENEY 

TARANTULA 

ZAFAR  TAQVI 

LIONEL  TAYLOR 

BEN  TEAGUE 

MAYO  THOMPSON 

NORMA  TREVINO 

RAMON  TREVINO 

KILGORE  TROUT 

RICHARD  TURNER 

TONY  ULLRICH 

DAVID  WALDO 

WALTON  WALKER 

SONNY  WELLS 

KEVIN  WILLIS 

RONNIE  WRIGHT 

MIKE  ZUNK 

AXIS 

DEVIL'S  WALL 

E.  Z.  BOY 


NATIONAL  BOARD 

R.  GORDON  AGNEW 
JODY  BLAZEK 
HENRY  M.  ELSON 
GEORGE  FOX 
CAROLYN  GOODMAN 
HALLOCK  HOFFMAN 
RUDY  HURWICH 
HANNAH  LEVIN 
DAVID  T.  LOPEZ 
THELMA  MELTZER 
MAX  PALEVSKY 
ROBERT  POWSNER 
JONAS  ROSENFIELD,  JR. 
ALBERT  RUBEN 
FRANK  S.  WYLE 


IANI 


MAN  YELLS 
AT  APES 


»  CINCINNATI.  Ohio  (AP)  -  Albert 
Richardson  has  been  told  by  a  judge 
that  he  is  free  to  yell  at  apes  in  the 
Cincinnati  Zoo,  but  only  when  other 
humans  aren't  around. 

Richardson,  41,  was  arrested  in 
the  zoo's  ape  house  Monday  after- 
ardson  "was  using  bad  language  to 
people  and  started  drinking  wine." 

On  Tuesday  Richardson  told 
Hamilton  County  Criminal  Court 
Judge  Peter  Outcalt,  however,  that 

he  was  yelling  at  the  apes,  not 
people.  In  dismissing  the  case.  Out- 
calt said  Richardson  has  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  talk  to  the  apes 
whenever  he  wishes  as  long  as  other 
humans  aren't  within  earshot. 

"The  statutes  say  you  shall  not 
conduct  yourself  in  a  disorderly 
manner  in  the  presence  of  other 
people,"  Outcalt  said  of  his  ruling. 
^'There's  nothing  about  being  in  the 
presence  of  apes." 

Bad  News 


Chewing  on  newspapers  is  bad  for 
you,  according  to  researchers  at  the 
College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  of 
New  Jersey.  They  said  they  found 
high  lead  concentrations  in  news- 
papers and  large  circulation  maga- 
zines they  analyzed.  They  said  the 
lead  was  a  result  of  leadbased  print- 
ing inks.  Ink  makers  disputed  the 
researchers'  contentions. 


This  is  Volume  III,  No.  7  of 
the  Pacific j  folio,  published  as  a 
free  monthly  service  to  the  spon- 
soring listeners  of  KPFT/Houston. 
KPFT  is  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Pacifica  Foundation,  Inc.,  a 
non-profit  institution  also  owning 
and  operating  non-commercial 
stations  KPFA  and  KPFB  in 
Berkely-San  Francisco,  KPFK  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  WBAI  in  New 
York  City. 

KPFT  broadcasts  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  90.1  mHz  with 
an  effective  radiated  power  of 
48,000  watts  from  a  secret  trans- 
mitter site  high  atop  Mt.  Houston. 
Studios  and  offices  are  located  at 
618  Prairie,  Houston  77002.  All 
station  departments  may  be 
reached  by  dialing  224-4000. 

Our  microphones  are  open  to 
anyone  with  something  to  say. 
The  ground  rules  are  those  of  the 
FCC,  good  taste  and  good  sense. 
At  the  time  of  this  writing  no  re- 
quests for  air  time  for  commen- 
tary concerning  issues  in  the 
public  interest  have  been  denied. 

If  you  know  of  something  we 
ought  to  broadcast,  write  <rf. 
phone  us  about  it.  We  have  been 
known  to  respond  by  asking  you 
to  participate  ih  or  advise  on  the 
production  of  the  material  you 
suggest.  In  such  cases,  the  sta- 
tion's materials,  equipment  and 
technicians  are  available  without 
cost. 

All  gifts  to  KPFT,  including 
subscriptions,  are  fully  tax- 
deductible  and  the  station  is  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service's 
highest  category  of  deductibility 
(public  charity). 

Program  listings  are  as  accu- 
rate as  possible  however  we  have 
been  known  to  make  changes  and 
mistakes.  Alterations  will  be 
announced  over  the  air,  unless  we 
decide  to  throw  up  our  hands  and 
chuck  the  whole  thing,  in  which 
case  all  programming  will  be  pre- 
empted by  the  unnerving  hiss  of 
white  noise. 


Magic  Stops 
Bullets? 


BURNS 
G^STRING 


NEW  ORLEANS  (UPI)  -  "Stripp: 
ing  is  American  as  cowboys  anc 
Indians." 

And  to  prove  she  meant  what  she 
said,  the  blonde  and  buxom  president 
of  the  Exotique  Dancers  League  set 
fire  to  her  "G- string"  in  symbolic 
defiance  of  the  nation's  anti- nudity 
laws. 

Exotic  dancer  Jennie  "44  and 
Plenty  More"  Lee  was  in  New 
Orleans  to  bring  the  benefits  of 
organized  labor  to  the  striptease 
dancers  of  Bourbon  Street  and  to  an- 
nounce the  league's  goals  of  setting 
up  an  old-age  home  and  pension  fund 
for  strippers. 

There  are  plans  for  a  "Miss 
Strip  Tease  America"  contest  as 
part  of  a  national  stripper's  con- 
vention in  New  Orleans  this  fall, 
and  she  even  wants  to  win  federal 
funds  for  stripper  welfare  programs. 

Conspiracy    in  Court 

The  jury  drank  champagne  with 
13  Panthers  in  New  York  after  ac- 
quitting them  on  all  federal  counts  of 
bombing    and    murder   conspiracy. 


PNOMPENH,  Cambodia,  (AP)  - 
Capt.  Mam  Prom  Mony  is  the  officer 
in   charge   of  magic  for  the  Cam- 
bodian  Army's    54th   Infantry  Bri- 
gade. 

One  of  his  jobs  is  to  teach 
soldiers  how  to  use  charms  and 
spells  to  ward  off  enemy  bullets. 
The  majority  of  Cambodian  soldiers 
wear  necklaces  of  amulets,  often 
wrapped  inside  a  magical  scarf 
wrapped  inside  a  magical  scarf 
blessed  by  a  Buddhist  monk.  Once 
the  shooting  starts,  Cambodian  sold- 
iers like  to  grip  an  image  of  Buddha 
between  clinched  teeth. 

Another  of  the  captain's  jobs  is 
soothsaying.  Astrologers,  palm 
readers  and  seers  abound  among  the 
Khmer  people  of  Cambodia.  They  are 
consulted  on  whether  to  embark  on  a 
journey  or  whether  a  business  deal, 
will  turn  a  profit.  Few  Khmer  men 
and  women  would  dare  to  get  "mar- 
ried if  it  was  found  that  their  stars 
clashed. 

The  captain  is  no  ordinary  for- 
tune teller.  His  predictions  deal  with 
peace  and  war  and  the  fate  of  nations . 
He  is  in  regular  contact  with  Cam- 
bodia's rulers  and  has  advised  Mar- 
shal Lon  Nol.  who  is  President  and 
Chief  of  Staft  of  the  armed  forces. 

This  amalgam  of  statecraft  and 
the  occult  is  not  new  in  Cambodia. 
King  Norodom  told  the  French  in 
1895  that  sayamon.  or  knowledge  of 
the  intentions  of  the  stars,  was  an 
essential  qualification  for  any  higher 
Khmer  official. 

Several  of  Lon  Nol's  closest 
army  companions,  reliable  inform- 
ants say,  have  undergone  minor  sur- 
gery to  have  diamonds,  sapphires 
and  rubies  as  well  as  small  gold 
pins  implanted  under  their  skin. 
Others  wear  diamond  rings,  believ- 
ing that  precious  stones  are  powerful 
talismans    against    enemy   bullets. 

Mam  Prom  Mony  says  that  the 
magical  shields  are  no  good  if  the 
wearer  fails  to  observe  the  five 
basic  principles  of  Buddhism.  To  be 
protected,  a  Khmer  soldier  must  not 
kill  any  living  creature  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  enemy,  not  steal,  not 
lie,  not  commit  adultery  or  nave 
adulterous  thoughts  or  drink  alcohol. 

Failure  to  obey  these  precepts 
invalidates  the  magic.  "When  this 
happens,"  Mam  Prom  Mony  said, 
"we  say  that  a  man  has  killed  him- 
self." 

Enemy  Trick  Charged 

In  1970,  Lon  Nol  reacted  angrily 
to  what  he  evidently  deemed  unfair 
magic  by  the  enemy.  The  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong,  the  mar- 
shal   charged   in   a   speech   to   the 
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nation,  were  placing  naked  Vietnam- 
ese women  in  their  front  lines.  Lon 
Nol  did  not  say  so,  but  the  im- 
plication was  clear:  Any  Khmer 
soldier  who  saw  them  would  lose  his 
supernatural  protection. 

Magic  is  used  by  the  other  side, 
especially  by  the  anti-Lon  Nol  for-  . 
ces,  the  Khmer  Rouge,  who  fight  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong. 

"The  other  side  has  recruited 
village  witch  doctors,"  Mam  Prom 
Mony  said  scornfully.  "But  the  Com- 
munists don't  have  any  leading  magi- 
cians in  their  ranks." 

White  crocodiles,  an  ominous 
portent,  are  thought  to  be  the  harb- 
ingers of  anew  regime.  According  to 
popular  report,  a  white  crocodile 
was  seen  in  the  Tonle  Sap  in  1970, 
bringing  to  an  end  Prince  Sihanouk's 
rule. 

Flying  horses  likewise  presage 
major  changes.  When  a  Khmer  army 
unit  told  of  horses  in  the  sky  one 
night  early  this  year,  the  incident 
was  investigated  by  a  general.  He 
reassured  members  of  Lon  Nol's  ad- 
ministration that  the  soldiers  saw 
low-hanging  clouds. 

Flying  cows  count  as  an  especial- 
ly good  omen.  Legend  has  it  that  the 
Kbuon,  a  secret  Khmer  manual  on 
making  war,  was  carried  off  by  the 
Thais  inside  a  statue  of  a  cow  dur- 
ing the  sack  of  Angkor.  Any  sign  that 
the  Kbuon  had  returned  to  Cambodia 
would  be  interpreted  here  as  a  sure 
indication  of  an  eventual  victory  by 
the  Khmer s. 

On  Jan.  31  during  a  lunar  ec- 
lipse, Khmer  soldiers  fired  tens  of 
thousands  of  bullets  in  an  hour- long 
fusillade,  killing  severally standers 
and  injured  scores  more.  The 
soldiers  were  firing  at  Reahou,  a 
mythical  brother  to  the  sun  and 
moon  who,  they  were  convinced,  was 
trying  to  gobble  up  the  moon. 
Peace  in  '75 

Mam  Prom  Mony's  forecast  is 
that  peace  will  not  come  to  Cam- 
bodia before  June,  1975,  even  though 
the  war  will  begin  to  fade  next  year 
in  September. 


Peanut  Butter 
Meringue? 

FORT  PIERCE,  Fla.  (AP)  -  A  12- 
member  jury  could  not  agree 
whether  a  peanut  butter  meringue  pie 
allegedly  shoved  into  the  face  of  a 
restaurant  manager  was  a  case  of 
assault  and  battery  or  self-defense. 

A  mistrial  was  declared  Tuesday 
in  St.  Lucie  County  Court  after  the 
jurors  deliberated  for  1 1/2  hours  in 
the  case  of  baker  James  Banketas, 
who  was  charged  with  pushing  one  of 
his  peanut  butter  specials  into  the 
face  of  Kenneth  Schlidt. 

Schlidt,  manager  of  a  restaurant 
which  purchased  pies  from  Bank- 
etas, charged  that  the  baker  hit  him 
with  the  pie  during  an  arguement 
over  the  quality  of  the  pastry. 

But  Banketas  took  the  stand  in 
his  own  defense,  claiming  he  thought 
Schlidt  was  reaching  for  a  weapon 
of  some  kind  when  he  pushed  his 
peanut  butter  meringue  into  the 
manager's  face.         

No    Chase   Ensued 

BLOOMINGTON,  Ind.  (AP)  - 
Police  are  seeking  the  vandals  who 
slashed  41  tires  on  12  state  police 
cars  parked  at  a  midtown  motel 
Monday  night.  The  officers  were 
inside  the  motel  at  the  time  at- 
tending a  refresher  courseon crime  , 
control. —  J— 


IN  RHODESIA 


Gov't.  Boots  Out  Natives 


SALISBURY.  Rhodesia  (Reuters) 
-  Burned- out  nouses  and  huts  dot 
the  rolling  hills  along  Rhodesia's 
border  with  Mozambique  where  the 
white  Rhodesie  Government  is  wag- 
ing a  battle  to  force  defiant  Tang- 
wean  tribesmen  from  ancestral  land. 

Within  days  of  the  latest  police 
raid,  late  in  July  the  tribesmen's 
white-bearded  Chief.  Rekayl  Tang- 
wena, appeared  in  Salisbury  to  tell  of 
his  escaped  He  reaffirmed  his  in- 
tention to  return  to  the  disputed 
land,  which  he  and  his  several 
hundred  people  regard  as  their  an- 
cestral home. 

"We  will  return  and  rebuild  our 
huts,"  he  said.  "This  is  where  we 
will  die.  It  is  our  land  and  it  was 
our  land  before  Europeans  came  to 
this  country." 

The  charred  huts  have  been  re- 
built several  times  since  the  dispute 
began  after  Rhodesia's  declaration 
of  independence  from  Britain  in 
1965.  Its  origins  stretch  back  to  the 
turn  of  the  century  when  the  British 
sold  the  vast  area  on  which  the 
Tangewena  tribe  were  living  to  a 
European  company. 

By  1940,  the  company  had  divid- 
ed the  land  into  several  ranches.  The 
area  was  declared  in  European  hands 
under  the  Land  Apportionment  Act-  - 
succeeded  in  1969  by  the  Land  Ten- 
ure Act.  Most  of  the  Tangwena  people 
moved  to  nearby  tribal  areas  but 
some  tribesmen  were  allowed  to  stay 
on  a  European- owned  ranch. 

After  independence,  the  Govern- 
ment started  to  enforce  the  land  act 
more    rigorously,   and   determined 


House  Holds 
Radio  Control 

Hearings  on  broadcast  license  re- 
newals, with  the  concentration  on 
radio,  were  promised  early  next 
year  by  House  Communications  Sub- 
committee chairman  Torbert  Mac- 
donald  (D-Mass.). 

In  a  luncheon  address  to  the  af- 
filiate advisory  council  of  the  Mu- 
tual Broadcasting  System,  Mac- 
donald  said  there  might  need  to  be 
"realistic"  modifications  in  license 
renewal  procedures.  Total  de-regu- 
lation of  radio,  as  suggested  by  the 
Office  of  Telecommunications  Pol- 
icy, would  be  unacceptable  to 
Congress,  he  said.  But  the  pile  of 
paperwork  now  required  of  radio 
stations  might  be  reduced,  he  sug- 
crested. 

Macdonald  specifically  question- 
ed the  requirement  that  each  licen- 
see ascertain  community  needs  re- 
gardless of  their  specialized  target- 
ed audiences.  He  hit  at  the 
substitution  of  a  quantity  of  paper- 
work for  quality  of  analysis. 

Radio  is  "one  of  the  most  valu- 
able natural  assets  we  have,"  Mac- 
donald said,  and  "Congress  has  no 
desire  to  dry  it  up,  or  strangle  it 
in  a  morass  of  legal  documents.  We 
have  no  mandate  to  make  work  for 
communications  lawyers,  or  to 
divert  your  time  and  resources  to 
paperwork  instead  of  broadcasting. 
Nor  do  we  intend  to  do  so." 

Chauvinist 


London  (UPI)  -  A  divorce  court 
judge  has  ordered  George  Meek  to 
stop  building  barricades  to  ketp  his 
wife  in  the  kitchen. 

Mr.  Justice  Everett  issued  the 
temporary  restraining  order  when 
Mrs.  Meek's  lawyer  told  the  court, 
"Since  Tuesday  she  has  been  bar- 
ricaded in  the  kitchen.  She  has  been 
plunged  into  darkness  without  hot 
water  and  cooking  facilities/^ 


steps  were  taken  to  evict  the  Tang- 
wena. 

The  Chief,  whom  the  Govern- 
ment refuses  to  recognize  until  he 
moves  to  an  area  set  aside  for  him, 
was  prosecuted  in  a  district  court  in 
1967  and  found  guilty  of  living  il- 
legally in  a  European  area.  He  was 
fined  and  ordered  to  leave. 

Instead  of  moving,  the  Chief  ap- 
pealed to  the  Rhodesian  High  Court. 
The  court  ruled  that  the  Tangwena 
were  living  on  the  land  legally  since 
they  had  occupied  it  before  passage 
of  the  Land  Appointment  Act. 

A  few  months  later,  Rhodesia's 
President,  Clifford  W.  Dupont,  is- 
sued a  proclamation  that  effectively 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  court 
and  ordered  the  Chief  and  his  people 
to   move   within   six   months.     The 


Tangewena  refused. 

Since  then,  the  police  have  moved 
in  from  time  to  time  to  destroy 
huts  and  confiscate  property. 
Several  tribesmen  have  been  arrest- 
ed and  the  rest  have  fled  to  sur- 
rounding mountains,  emerging  after 
police  raids  to  rebuild  their  homes 
and  begin   cultivating  crops  again. 

Government  officials  have  taken 
responsibility  for  more  than  100 
young  Tangwena  children,  aged  3  to 
10,  who  have  not  lived  with  their 
parents  for  more  than  a  few  days 
at  a  time.  Many  were  born  while 
their  mothers  were  hiding  in  the 
mountains. 

Behind  the  Tangwena  struggle  to 
remain  on  ancestral  land  and  the 
Government's  determination  to  shift 
the   tribe  lies  a  conflict  over  land 


ownership  that  has  been  simmering 
since  the  first  white  settlers  push- 
ed their  way  north  of  the  Limpopo 
River  into  Rhodesia  just  before  tne 
turn  of  the  century. 

Successive  British  Governments 
whittled  away  African  land  in  the 
face  of  pressure  from  white  farmers 
until  today,  five  million  blacks  have 
rights  to  roughly  half  of  Rhodesia, 
while  250,000  whites  occupy  the 
other  half,  classified  as  European 
land,  although  blacks  can  live  and 
work  on  white -owned  land  only  as 
paid    labor.    They    cannot    but    it. 

Any  blacks  who  live  on  white - 
owned  land  without  being  employed 
by  white  farmers  are  regarded  as 
squatters.  The  Government  has 
pledged  to  move  such  people  into 
officially  designated  areas. 
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Things  Go  Better 

Cracow-  Cola 


WARSAW,  POLAND  -  Coca  Cola 
once  the  penultimate  symbol  of  Am- 
erica capitalist  imperialism  has 
come  to  "Poland.  As  if  that  wasn't 
enough,  Pepsi  Cola  just  finished 
opening  a  new  bottling  plant  in 
Cracow. 

"The  difference  between  Pepsi- 
Cola  and  Coca-Cola  are  of  little 
importance,"  say  Trybuna  Ludu,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Polish  Com- 
munist party.  "But  there  are  some 
differences  in  taste." 

Some  Polish  writers  have  enjoy- 
ed recalling  the  official  party  ad- 
ditude  back  in  the  1950's  when  one 
newspaper   warned   it  readers  that 


"The  success  of  Coca-Cola  is  based 
on  habit  becoming  addiction. 

"Thousands  of  agents  of  the 
company  (Coke)  work  in  even  the 
smallest  localities  of  Coca-colon- 
ized countries,  working  at  the  same 
time  for  American  espionage." 

"REAL" 
THING 

The  piercing  of  the  Iron  curtain 
by    the   Real   Thing  has   been   ex- 


plained by  some  sources  as  an  at- 
tempt to  curb  a  national  drinking 
problem  that  has  seen  the  loss  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  man  hours  each 
year  in  Poland.  Others  have  been 
quick  to  point  out  that  Poland's 
state  run  distributors  and  tax  auth- 
orities stand  to  make  a  pretty  zloty 
from  Coke  sales. 

A  coke  is  available  for  five 
zloty s,  or  about  22  cents,  almost 
double  the  price  of  beer.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  the  cost,  however,  but  the 
gap  between  the  companies  suggest- 
ions that  their  drinks  be  served 
cold  and  the  nation's  inability  to 
refrigerate  them. 
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Li  ate  tier-sponsored  Radio  in  Houston 
618  Prairie 
Houston,  Texas  77002 


Dear  listener-sponsor; 

We've  got  a  decision  to  be  made  that  has  to  be  made  by  you. 

Since  its  inception,  Pacifica  in  Houston  has  printed  a  Radio 
Guide  (or  Folio,  as  it  used  to  be  called)  like  this  one'  with 
the  program  listings  in  it.   The  circulation  of  the  Guide  has 
been  confined  to  you,  the  people  who  pay  for  the  station,  who 
keep  it  alive. 

But  one  of  the  problems  has  been  that  people  all  over  the 
city  donft  know  Pacifica  is  there,  or  don't  know  where  it  ist 
or  don't  know  what's  on.   Lately,  it's  seemed  more  and  more 
obvious  that  we  should  get  the  programs  out  to  more  people* 

We've  tried  the  two  large  newspapers,  both  of  them  refusing 
to  print  more  than  a  special  program  note  each  day,  and  seldom 
doing  even  that.   We  feel  that  we  should  have  the  same  free 
listings  that  the  television  stations  get,  but  so  far  we  haven't 
been  able  to  accomplish  that. 

So  what  to  do?   We  propose  giving  away  more  copies  of  the 
Radio  Guide.   Right  now  we  send  out  about  2100  of  them  and 
we'd  like  to  print  as  many  as  10,000,  provided  a  system  of 
distribution  can  be  found.   We  would  give  the  copies  away  free, 
in  stores  and  newsstands.   Presumably,  we'd  begin  to  get  lots 
of  new  listeners  and  thus  lots  of  new  subscribers,,   Perhaps 
the  station  could  approach  solvency  if  that  happened. 

But  it's  your  Radio  Guide.   Shall  we  give  away  free  to  some 
what  you  get  as  a  paying  sponsor?  After  all,  it's  the  radio 
station,  not  the  Guide,  that  you  pay  for. 

Let  me  know.  Drop  a  post  card  in  the  mail  with  your  ideas. 
Shall  we  grow  or  remain  exclusive? 

Peace 
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Dave    Cross ley 
Manager 
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No  Dirty  Answers 


Womb  Rental  Fee:  $10,000 


PHILADELPHIA,  -  Leonard  E. 
Goodfarb,  an  actuary,  says  he  wanted 
to  find  out  for  professional  reasons 
the  cost  of  child/bearing. 

On  July  27,  he  ran  an  adver- 
tisement in  The  Drummer,  a  weekly 
underground  newspaper.  It  said: 

"Wanted:  Female  to  become 
pregnant.  Must  be  under  26,  Cau- 
casian, intelligent  and  interesting, 
$10,000  fee  plus  expenses  for  an 
18-month  period,  plus  educational 
scholarships   and  fringe  benefits." 

The  result,  according  to  Mr. 
Goodfarb,  who  is  45  years  old  and 
says   he  has  been  happily  married 


for  21  years,  was  astounding. 
'Very  Nice  Letters' 

So  far,  he  has  received  more  than 
500  telephone  calls  in  his  office 
from  women  willing  to  accept  his 
offer.  In  addition  he  said,  he  has 
50  replies  in  letters  "in  hand," 
while  the  post  office  informed  him 
that  16  stacks  of  mail  was  awaiting 
him. 

"The  replies  came  from  ex- 
tremely wholesome  people,"  Mr. 
Goodfarb  asserted.  "Many  sent  in 
their  pictures  and  wrote  very  nice 
letters.  None  was  obscene." 

He  received  the  replies  from  the 
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United  States,  Canada  and  Europe 
after  the  story  of  his  advertise- 
ment was  picked  up  by  the  news 
agencies. 

Mr.  Goodfarb  said  he  explained 
to  those  who  answered  that  he  re- 
presented a  couple  who  could  not 
have  children  of  their  own.  They 
were  willing  to  have  the  man,  with 
the  consent  of  the  wife,  become  the 
father  of  a  child  by  a  strange  wo- 
man so  that  they  could  adopt  the 
child.  In  this  way,  the  child  would 
at  least  partly  be  theirs. 

Among  the  replies  received  by 
Mr.  Goodfard  was  one  from  a  wo- 
man in  Calumet  City,  111.,  who  said 
she  was  divorced  and  was  willing  to 
accept  the  offer  so  that  she  could 
get  a  down  payment  for  a  house. 
Another  woman,  who  said  she  was 
an  accountant,  told  him  she  was 
willing  to  go  through  with  the  offer 
so  that  she  could  put  her  husband 
through  school. 

A  taxicab  driver  wrote  that  he 
was  willing  to  let  his  wife  accept 
the  offer  to  increase  the  family 
income,  and  a  nurse  offered  her 
services  so  that  she  could  finance 
the  rest  of  her  education  as  a  me- 
dical student. 

"One  girl  who  worked  for  our 
own  telephone  answering  service,' 
Mr.  Goodfarb  said,  "quit  her  job 
and  came  to  our  office.  The  only 
drawback  was  that  she  was  5  feet 
tall  and  weighed  300  pounds." 

"A  number  of  those  answering 
the  ad,"  Mr.  Goodfarb  said  "wanted 
to  know  if  the  $10,000  fee  was  tax 
free.  I  told  them  it  would  prob- 
ably be  tax  free  because  it  was  a 
gift. 

"One  woman  said  she  was  un- 
married but  had  a  certain  disease 
which  the  doctor  told  her  could  be 
cured  by  pregnancy. 

"I  even  had  an  offer  from  a 
girl  who  works,  of  all  places  in  the 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
Denver.  A  number  of  callers  asked 
if   they   had  to  give  up  the  child." 

The  most  unusual  offer,  he  re- 
ported, came  from  a  former  nun 
who  lives  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Goodfarb  said  h  wanted  the 
information  for  use  in  malpractice 
suits  and  in  cases  in  which  women 
who  lost  the  ability  to  bear  child- 
ren as  a  result  of  accidents  were 
suing  for  damages.  The  question,  he 
said,  is:  "How  much  is  pregnancy 
worth? 

He  said  he  knew  of  some  child- 
less couples  who  might  be  willing  to 
hire  a  prospective  mother,  and  he 
might  put  them  in  touch  with  some 
of    those    who    replied   to   his   ad. 

"I  might  purchase  that  severice 
myself,"  he  said.  "My  wife  is  unable 
to  bear  children.  She  would  be  will- 
ing to  let  us  have  a  child  either 
by  artificial  insemination  of  some 
other  woman  or  the  natural  way.  She 
thinks  I'm  the  greatest  guy  in  the 
world." 


Back  to  The  Old 

Mixing  Gourd 

LAGOS,  Nigeria,  (Agence  France- 
Presse)-A  Nigerian  witchdoctor  has 
been  sentenced  to  death  for  the  mur- 
der of  a  client  he  shot  while  testing 
out  a  magic  charm  to  ward  off 
bullets. 

The  high  court  at  Abakaliki,  in 
East  Central  state,  was  told  this 
week  that  the  witchdoctor,  Okeke 
Okezi,  had  sold  the  charm  to  a 
farmer,  Oketa  Igbokwe,  to  make  him 
"the  greatest  hunter  in  the  century" 
and  invulnerable  to  bullets. 

Mr.  Igbokwe  stood  up  confidently 
to  try  out  the  charm  and  was  killed 
by  a  blast  from  the  witchdoctor's 
shotgun. 
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Technological  Bases  for  Social  Change 


By  Harvey  Wheeler 


(Continued  From  Last  Issue) 

Let  us  now  look  briefly  at  some  of  the  cultural  implications 
of  the  advent  of  the  artificial  information  machine  -  the 
computer.  The  computer  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  electronic 
brain:  it  works  differently  from  the  way  the  human  brain 
works.  We  can  say  this  even  though  we  do  not  know  precisely 
how  the  human  brain  works,  for  the  early  efforts  to  describe 
brain  functioning  on  the  model  of  the  electronic  computer 
proved  to  be  inadequate.  However,  computers  do  produce 
special  kinds  of  "thoughts"  and  one  of  the  problems  we  shall 
have  in  learning  to  live  in  a  world  possessing  computers  is  how 
to  accommodate  ourselves  to  these  new  model  thoughts. 

Human  thinking  is  associated  with  a  special  way  of  processing 
information  which  we  call  "natural."  By  contrast,  computers 
are  "artificial"  information  processers;  they  have  artificial 
thoughts,  so  to  speak.  Information  processing  is  an  operation  we 
associate  with  reasoning.  But  an  information  processing  machine 
applies  a  form  of  logic,  or  reason,  which,  though  it  was  invented 
by  human  beings,  is  quite  different  from  the  natural  reason  by 
which  the  human  brain  operates.  Information  machines 
function  by  means  of  artificial  codes,  languages  or  algorithms 
specially  constructed  notation  systems  that  differ  from  natural 
languages.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  unable  to  devise 
artificial    computer     dictionaries,     or    algorithms    sufficiently 


sophisticated  to  allow  us  to  speak  to  computers  in  our  own 
natural  language  and  be  certain  the  machine  will  always 
understand  our  exact  meaning.  Although  very  simple  commands 
and  statements  may  be  addressed  to  information  machines,  it  is 
still  impossible  to  produce  an  information  machine  program 
capable  of  translating  one  natural  language,  such  as  German, 
into  another,  such  as  English.  Even  if  this  were  to  become 
possible  in  the  near  future  it  would  not  contradict  the  above 
proposition,  for  the  achievement  would  still  rely  upon  an 
intermediate,  artificial  language;  a  sophisticated  notation  system 
capable  of  serving  as  a  conduit  between  the  thought  processes  of 
the  brain  as  expressed  through  natural  languages  and  the 
artificial  reasoning  and  calculating  procedures  of  the  electronic 
information  machine.  The  world  of  the  computer  is  a  world  of 
artificial  reason  and  one  of  the  primary  problems  of  the  future 
will  be  to  devise  a  series  of  accommodations  between  these 
natural  and  artificial  reasoning  systems. 

For  example,  recall  that  industrialism  created  two 
characteristic  organizations,  the  factory  and  the  bureaucracy. 
The  factory  processed  materials  and  the  bureaucracy  processed 
records,  which  were  usually  concerned  with  money  and 
transactions.  The  factory  was  dominated  by  the  logic  of  the 
fabricating  machine.  It  required  the  worker  to  adapt  himself  to 
the  needs  of  the  machine.  In  a  bureaucracy  the  logic  of 
records-keeping  asserted  itself  in  a  similar  way,  resulting  in  what 


Max  Weber  called  the  substitution  of  function  for  person.  Many 
years  ago  Norbert  Wiener  suggested  that  any  function  that  could 
be  routinized  could  be  computerized.  As  it  turned  out  this 
proved  easier  to  accomplish  for  bureaucratic  operations  than  for 
machine  fabrication. 

A  bureaucracy  is  an  organization  of  routinized  decisions. 
Inasmuch  as  this  is  also  one  way  of  describing  an  information 
machine  program,  the  direct  application  of  information 
machines  to  bureaucratic  routines  becomes  obvious.  Whereas  in 
the  past  we  thought  of  bureaucracies  (and  decision-making)  as 
being  a  function  of  human  beings  following  routinized 
procedures,  when  we  introduce  information  machines  we  think 
of  bureaucracies  as  being  composed  of  nonanthropomorphic,  or 
even  artificial,  decision  routines. 

These  decisions  are  as  artificial  as  the  programs  that  make 
them  possible.  Their  product  is  not  to  be  confused  with  natural, 
man-made  decisions  and  such  decisions  do  not  yield  the  results 
that  would  occur  under  man-made  decision-making.  This  means 
that  human  beings  must  leam  how  to  conform  to  the  novel 
imperatives  of  the  artificial  logico-mathematical  reason  of 
information  machines.  Just  as  the  previous  imperatives  of 
factory  and  bureaucracy  placed  the  burdens  of  stress  on  man  so 
will  these  new  computer-borne  imperatives.  The  factory  was 
associated  with  a  special  form  of  alienation,  the  alienation  of 
man  from  his  work.  The  information  -machine,  with  its  artificial 


_ 


— 
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reason,  portends  the  alienation  of  nun  from  his  own  mind.  For 
a  new  world  of  artificial  thought  -  an  artificial  "mind"  or 
"logos"  -  will  arise  which  will  be  alien  to  the  natural  thought 
processes  of  the  human  being.  As  a  result,  the  social 
environment  of  the  future  promises  to  be  one  characterized  by 
an  increased  degree  of  alien  ution  and  uncertainty.  Some  people 
—  mainly  mathematicians  -  will  understand  this  world,  but  the 
mass  of  men  who  must  live  in  it  will  not. 

Consider  another  implication  of  life  in  this  new  environment. 
Man  of  the  industrial  age  lived  in  a  world  of  commodities  that 
he  measured  and  exchanged  through  prices.  It  was  a  world  that 
expressed  itself  through  dollars.  The  information  machine 
functionary  will  Live  in  a  world  invaded  by  new  kinds  of 
symbols.  In  addition  to  the  dollar  will  come  the  symbols 
associated  with  information  processing.  Political  and  economic 
problems  will  be  presented  to  the  world  in  these  new  symbols. 
One  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  enormous  publicity 
given  recently  to  the  computer  analysis  of  growth  problems 
commissioned  by  the  Club  of  Rome.  Today  the  scholars  of  the 
world  are  debating  the  Dennis  Meadows  book  the  way  they 
once  debated  a  new  book  by  John  Maynard  Keynes.  Meadows' 
work  was  influenced  by  the  previous  contributions  of  Jay 
Forrester.  An  illustration  of  this  way  of  expressing  political 
problems  is  provided  from  Forrester's  book,  World  Dynamics,  in 
which  he  deals  with  growth  problems  on  a  world  level.  Here  is  a 
page  from  his  Appendix. 
B   Equations  of  the  World  Model 

The  following  equations  and  control  infonnation  are  in  die 
exact  format  used  by  the  DYNAMO  compiler  for  producing  the 
computer  output  used  in  this  book. 

•  WORLD  DYNAMICS  W5 

P.K=PJ+(DTXBR.JK-DR.JK) 

P=PI 

PI=1.65E9 

BR.KL«=(P.K)(CLIP(BRN,BRN1,SWT1,TIME.K1* 

(BRFM.K)(BRMM.KKBRCM.KKBRPM.K) 

BRN=.04 

BRN1-.04 

SWT1=1970 

BRMM.K=TABHL(BRMMT,MSL.K,0,5,1) 

BRMMTM.2/1/.85/.75/.7/.7 

MSL.K=ECIR.K/(ECIRN) 

ECIRN-1 

EaR.K=(CIR.KKl-CIAF.KXNREM.K)/ 

(1-C1AFN) 

NREM.K=TABLE(NREMT,NRFR.K,0,1,.25) 

NREMT-0/.1S/.S/.8S/1 

NRFR.K-NR.K/NRI 

NR.K=NRJ+(DTK-NRURJK) 

NR-NRI 

NRI=900E9 

NRUR.KL«(P.K)(CLIPfNRUN,NRUNl.SWT2, 

TIME,K))(NRMM.K) 

NRUN-1 

NRUN1-J 

SWT2=1970 

EQUATION  42  CONNECTS  HERE 

FROM  EQ.  4  TO  EQ.  9 
DR.KL=(P.KMCUPIDRN,DRN1$WT3,TIMEJC1) 
(DRMM.K)(DRPM.KKDRFM.KKDRCM.K) 
DRN=.028 
DRN1-.028 
SWT3=1970 

DRMM.K=TABHL(DRMMT.MSK.K.,0,5>.5) 
DRMMT-3/ 1.8/1. 8/.7/.6/.S3/.5/.5/.S/.5 
DRPM.K«TABLE(DRPMTPOLR.K,0,60,10) 
DRPMT=.92/ 1.3/2/3.2/4.8/6.8/9.2 
DRFM.K»TABHL(DRFMT,F  R.K.0.2..25) 
DRFMT-30/3/2/ 1.4/  1/.7/.6/.S/.5 
DRCM.K-TABLE(DRCMT,CR.K.0,5,1) 
DRCMT".9/l/1.2/l.S/1.9/3 
CR.K«=(P.K)/(LA+PDN) 
LA-135E6 
PDN=26J 

BRCM.K»TABLE(BRCMT.CR.K,0.5,1) 
BRCMT»1.0S/l/.9/.7/.6/.S5 
BRFM.K-TABHL(BRFMTJR.K,0.4.1) 
BRFMT-0/1/1.6/1.9/2 

Teilhard  de  Chardin  coined  the  term  "noosphere"  to  describe 
the  artificial  symbolic  and  institutional  world  within  which 
modern  man  has  encased  himself.  It  is  also  a  useful  word  to 
describe  the  strange  new  symbolic  environment  surrounding  the 
information  machine  functionary. 

Whenever  the  man  of  the  past  looked  at  the  things  around 

him  he  saw,  figuratively,  products  and  dollars.  By  contrast, 

when  man  of  the  future  looks  around  he  may  well  see  symbols 

and  information  programs.  The  old  world  of  money  and  capital 

gives  way  to  a  new  world  of  artificial  reason  and  computer 

symbols;    a   world   of   mathematical   logic   rather   than  cost 

accounting.  The  ordinary  man  may  understand  little  more  about 

mathematical   logic    than    his   predecessor   understood   about 

economics  but  the  fact  that  he  will  live  in  this  changed  symbolic 

environment  promises  to  impose  upon  him  a  special  kind  of 

numerological    worldview    -    numerology    considered    in    its 

broadest   sense.   The  ancient  Pythagoreans  had  a  somewhat 

similar  view  of  their  environment.  Everything  was  seen  in  terms 

of  numbers.  In  their  case  the  numbers  also  possessed  a  magical 

or  spiritual  connotation.  While  this  latter  element  may  not  be 

present  in  the  worldview  of  the  future,  nonetheless  it  seems 

possible  that  we  shall  see  the  emergence  of  a  neo-Pythagorean 

worldview  as  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  those  who 

will  live  and  work  among  the  information  machines  of  the 

future. 

•       •       * 

The  third  example  has  to  do  with  the  behavioral  sciences.  It  is 
a  much  more  treacherous  territory  to  invade  for  many  scholars, 
especially  those  in  the  humanities,  deny  that  there  is  any 
validity  to  the  behavioral  sciences.  If  they  are  right  the  problems 
I  am  about  to  address  are  false  ones,  and  this  section  of  the 
discussion  can  be  ignored.  But  1  am  going  to  assume  that  there  is 
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a  great  deal  that  is  efficacious  in  the  behavioral  sciences  and  that 
the  world  of  the  future  will  be  one  in  which  they  shall  find  an 
increasing  utilization.  I  shall  concentrate  on  what  is  currently 
the  most  controversial  of  these.  Operant  Conditioning,  the 
scheme  of  behavior  modification  associated  with  B.  F.  Skinner. 
Operant  conditioning  is  different  from  traditional 
stimulus-response  psychology,  associated  with  the  name  Pavlov. 
The  Pavlovian  organism  was  viewed  as  a  physical  machine;  the 
Skinnerian  organism  is  regarded  as  responding  to  its 
environment.  According  to  Pavlov,  a  stimulus  was  like  a  force.  It 
produced  a  response  the  way  a  force  produces  work,  or  power. 
The  Skinner  analysis  is  different.  Behavior  is  not  a  resultant 
generated  by  forces,  it  is  a  pattern  shaped  by  consequences. 

How  behavior  is  rewarded  or  punished  (not  how  it  is  elicited  by 
promises  of  reward  or  threats  of  punishment)  tells  the  story. 
Positive  reinforcements  are  said  to  be  much  more  effective 
behavior  modifiers  than  are  punishments  (aversive  stimuli).  As  a 
consequence,  society  can  be  designed  along  new  lines.  Behavior 
can  be  controlled  much  more  effectively  than  is  presently  the 
case  and  at  the  same  time,  the  amount  of  punishment  in  society 
can  be  reduced  substantially. 

What  difference  would  it  make  if  society  were  redesigned 
according  to  the  principles  of  operant  conditioning?  First  off, 
we  would  hold  a  changed  view  of  behavior.  We  would  accept  it 
as  a  fact  that  behavior  is  and  always  has  been  shaped  by  aversive 
stimuli  and  positive  reinforcere.  Even  though  we  did  not  know 
it,  positive  reinforcers  were  always  much  more  powerful 
behavior  modifiers  than  were  aversive  stimuli.  Hence,  human 
beings  now  live  and  always  have  lived  in  a  world  of  positive 
reinforcement.  That  is  a  fact  and  it'  is  now  a  fact  with  scientific 
underpinning.  Therefore,  it  is  not  now  an  issue  of  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  believe  in  operant  conditioning,  or  even, 
whether  or  not  to  introduce  it— as  we  may  decide  whether  or  not 
to  introduce  the  computer  or  the  SST.  Operant  conditioning  is 
now,  and  always  was,  "there,"  even  among  the  most  primitive 
of  men,  just  the  way  speech  was  "there."  Behavior  always 
contained  operant  conditioning  potentials  just  as  speech  always 
contained  potentials  that  later  allowed  us  to  produce  grammar, 
logic,  and  mathematics. 

Having  recognized  that  operant  conditioning  is  in  fact  one  of 
the  primary  ways  behavior  is  shaped,  we  then  have  the  option  of 
leaving  things  in  the  pre -scientific  operant  condition  presently 
existing  or  of  taking  advantage  of  this  new  awareness  and 
adopting  more  widespread  applications  of  sound  operant 
conditioning  practices,  substituting  positive  reinforcers  for 
aversive  stimuli  in  a  number  of  cases. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  move?  One  of  the  first 
things  we  would  have  to  decide  is  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
reinforcement  and  aversive  controls  in  specific  cases.  Consider 
traffic  regulations.  These  are  typical  examples  of  aversive  laws. 
We  could  conceivably  eliminate  all  policemen  and  afl  traffic 
signs  and  condition  people  positively  to  get  to  places  correctly 
and  at  proper  rates  of  speed.  It  is  not  likely  we  would  decide  to 
do  so  for  it  appears  that  the  costs  in  time,  money,  and  other 
desirables,  would  be  prohibitive.  That  is,  the  attempt  would  add 
up  to  a  system  relatively  more  punitive  (deferred  aversive 
effects)  than  is  now  the  case  with  the  more  initially  aversive  but 
ultimately  more  positively  reinforcing  mode  of  control  we  now 
apply.  However,  many  other  forms  of  punitive  control  would  be 
changed.  For  example,  our  criminal  laws  and  our  penal 
institutions  are  quite  ineffective.  These  could  be  transformed 
according  to  positive  reinforcement  principles.  Suppose  we  were 
to  adopt  positive  reinforcement  principles  for  a  large  range  of 
social  and  political  policies,  how  different  would  the  new 
society  be  from  the  one  we  now  inhabit? 

Several  suggestions  can  be  made: 

[  )  Punitive  institutions  would  tend  to  give  way  to 
educational  institutions  in  the  sense  that  persons  would  be 
taught  how  to  avoid  deferred  aversive  effects  through  operant 
conditioning. 

(  )  The  over-all  punitive,  or  legalistic,  environment  would  be 
reduced  and  somewhat  supplanted  by  positive  reinforcement 
practices  with  a  resulting  decrease  in  repressive  measures. 

[  ]  Management  of  people  and  direction  of  organizations 
would  tend  to  become  de-bureaucratized,  for  it  would  be 
possible  to  imprint  behavioral  patterns  in  people  rather  than 
objectifying  them  in  organizational  structures. 

(  ]  Organizations  would  themselves  become  smaller  due  to 
the  reduction  of  formalistic  superstructures. 

(  ]  Organizations  would  operate  more  along 
self-management  rather  than  authoritarian  lines,  resulting  in  an 
approximation  to  goals  traditionally  associated  with  anarchism. 

(  ]  The  growth  of  technically  qualified  people  in  the  field  of 
operant  conditioning  may  take  lines  similar  to  the  previous 
growth  of  experts  in  accounting,  economics,  and  other  social 
technologies.  It  is  difficult  to  visualize  the  role  such  experts 
would  play.  It  is  certain  that  professional  standards  must  be 
established  and  some  safeguards  against  improper  practices  will 
be  required.  It  is  even  possible  that  a  central  governmental 
agency  for  the  survey  of  the  possible  applications  of  operant 
conditioning  may  be  required,  in  something  like  the  way  a 
central  agency  for  economic  forecasting  is  now  required. 

[  )  A  separate  issue  arises  because  of  the  possibility  that 
operant  conditioning  may  work  best  through  focusing  initially 
upon  verbal  behavior.  This  is  not  established  at  present,  but  it 
may  turn  out  that  when  the  problem  is  to  change  over-all 
normal  behavior  in  some  significant  way,  the  device  will  be 
through  verbal  behavior.  In  this  event  something  similar  to  the 
group  mind-changing  practices  pioneered  in  China  may  appear. 
This  will  obviously  raise  numerous  issues,  one  of  them  relating 
to  liberty.  — 

(  ]  The  atmosphere  of  liberty  is  not  likely  to  alter  as  sharply 
as  is  described  in  Beyond  Freedom  and  Dignity  but  the 
emphasis  is  likely  to  change.  The  role  of  negative  liberty  - 
liberty  conceived  as  freedom  from  restraint  —  is  certainly  not 
going  to  disappear,  for  one  of  the  effects  of  introducing  positive 


reinforcement  is  to  diminish  restraints  and  hence  expand 
liberty.  However,  it  is  likely  that  the  positive  idea  of  liberty ; 
liberty  interpreted  as  the  freedom  to  do,  or  the  ability  to 
achieve,  what  one  wants  is  likely  to  take  precedence  over  the 
more  traditional  idea  of  negative  liberty  that  has  been  associated 
with  the  tradition  of  Western  liberalism.  In  this  restricted  sense, 
the  society  will,  to  some  extent,  have  moved  beyond  liberty,  if 
not  dignity. 

•       •       • 

I  have  tried  to  describe  technological  innovations  from  three 
different  areas  with  a  view  to  shedding  some  light  on  the  future 
direction  of  social  and  cultural  change.  I  shall  try  to  bring  this 
to  a  close  by  drawing  a  few  conclusions  relating  to  education, 
under  the  assumption  that  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  say 
something  valid  about  the  future  of  formal  education  we  would, 
at  the  same  time,  be  saying  something  important  about  the 
future  of  society  in  general. 

First,  a  few  comments  about  the  formal  education  in  the  past 
-  in  the  industrial  era.  I  agree  with  those  who  argue  that  in  the 
past  formal  education  had  the  primary  function  of  preparing  the 
young  for  a  useful  and  rewarding  life- in  commerce  or  industry. 
This  meant  that,  even  when  we  taught  the  humanities  we  did  so 
in  relation  to  their  contribution  to  the  functional  requirements 
of  an  industrial  society.-  This  was  clear  in  the  case  of  the 
sciences,  in  the  case  of  the  professional  courses,  and  even  in  the 
case  of  mathematics,  which  was  always  taught  with  "practical" 
considerations  dominating  the  problems  offered.  It  might  not 
seem  so  clear  with  regard,  to  the  humanities,  but  the  same 
imperative  operated  there  also.  Professors  in  the  humanities  had 
to  compete  for  students  against  professors  of  the  more  practical 
disciplines.  They  did  so  by  claiming  that  for  students  who  were 
really  perceptive,  it  would  be  apparent  that  a  degree  in  the 
humanities  was  really  more  practical  and  would  bring  a  higher 
income  than  a  degree  in  some  seemingly  more  practical  or 
professional  discipline.  The  employment  officers  of  the  best 
corporations,  it  was  claimed,  really  preferred  a  graduate  with  a 
degree  in  English  than  one  with  a  degree  in  business 
administration.  This  was  done  in  even  an  august  institution  like 
Harvard,  where  canny  advisers  pointed  out  that  the  leaders  of 
the  British  Empire  had  been  students  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  who  had  majored  in  "Greats."  This  is  not  to  suggest 
that  the  humanists  were  wrong  in  making  these  claims  but 
merely  that  their  ideology  was  drawn  from  the  needs  of  the 
society  in  which  they  functioned.  That  is,  formal  education  in 
the  industrial  era  adhered  to  an  over-riding  ethic  which  was,  not 
surprisingly,  the  Protestant  Ethic. 

Another,  perhaps  more  interesting,  characteristic  of  the 
education  of  the  industrial  era  was  that  it  told  the  student  about 
the  "out  there."  This  is  obvious  in  the  case  of  the  sciences.  They 
were  explicitly  charged  with  describing  the  external  world.  But 
it  was  also  true  of  the  social  sciences  and  of  the  humanities. 
When  one  took  a  course  in  history  it  was  "practical"  in  the 
sense  that  it  portrayed  facts  about  the  world  outside:  the  world 
outside  in  the  past,  but  the  historical  world  as  an  external 
object.  If  one  understood  it  properly,  one  could  deal  more 
effectively  with  the  world  outside  of  the  present.  With  the  social 
sciences  the  case  was  obvious.  Society  was  out  there.  It  was 
something  one  was  going  to  enter.  One  studied  economics, 
sociology,  or  political  science  in  order  to  learn  better  how  to 
cope  with  the  economic  or  social  or  political  world  out  there. 
Athletic*  was  always  a  part  of  the  well-rounded  curriculum;  "a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body"  inscribed  above  the  gymnasium 
door.  But  the  real  message  applied  not IO  the  mind  and  body  for 
its  own  sake,  but  to  the  competitive  Situation  "out  there."  One 
had  an  obligation  to  participate  in  athletics  for  quite  practical 
reasons.  The  battles  of  England  were  won  on  the  playing  fields 
of  Eton.  Football  and  baseball  taught  the  cooperative  and  team 
spirit  principles  -  but  also  the  competitive  spirit  -  necessary  for 
success  in  a  business  world. 

This  spirit  of  practicality,  a  practicality  oriented  to  the 
external  industrial  world  and  its  needs,  is  obsolete  in  today's 
curriculum.  It  is  the  element  that  is  disparaged  by  the  youth  of 
today  when  they  raise  the  cry  of  irrelevance.  They  msy  think 
and  even  state  that  they  are  opposed  to  scholastic  ideals  and 
academic  canons,  but  tills  is  not  the  true  complaint.  The  real 
complaint  is  that  the  drricuhim  of  the  present  is  still  dominated 
by  the  Protestant  Ethic  of  the  industrial  society.  It  is  not  that 
learning  as  such  is  obsolete  but  that  the  Protestant  Ethic  which 
dominated  learning  has  made  the  university  irrelevant. 

It  seems  incontestable  that  the  Protestant  Ethic  that  has 
dominated  past  educational  conceptions  will  shortly  give  way  to 
a  more  universal,  biologically  oriented,  ecological,  and 
homeostatic  ethic.  All  departments  of  learning  will  be  suffused 
with  this  new  conception.  We  shall  still  study  topics  such  as 
science,  economics,  political  science,  and  the  classics,  but 
instead  of  seeing  these  topics  as  windows  on  the  outside  we  shall 
see  them  as  ways  of  revealing  the  more  intimate  and  personal 
truths  about  ourselves  as  persons,  our  societies  as  organic, 
person-related  entities  and  the  world  as  s  man-related 
environment  that  must  be  religiously  celebrated  and  preserved. 
The  maxim  of  our  schools  will  be  not  "Know  die  World"  but 
rather,  a  new  version  of  the  Socratic  maxim,  perhaps  stated  as 
"Know  Thysehres":  Know  Thyself  in  a  more  complete 
emotional  as  well  .as  somatic  sense  than  has  ever  before  been 
possible  and  Know  Thysdves  as  men  in  communities  and  men  in 
the  world  -  in  ways  that  have  never  before  been  possible.  We 
shall  study  life.  Just  as  the  curricula  of  the  industrial  societies 
were  oriented  toward  matter,  those  of  the  post-industrial 
societies  will  be  oriented  towsrd  life  in  all  its  forms  and 
manifestations.  The  full-time  occupation  of  the  graduate  of  the 
past  was  to  use  his  matter-dominated,  business-oriented 
education  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  outside.  The  occupation 
of  the  graduate  of  the  university  of  the  future  may  be  to  use  his 
life-dominated  and  self -oriented  (collective  as  well  as  individual) 
education  to  improve  the  emotional,  somatic,  and  social  health 
of  the  world  and  the  environment  of  which  he  is  a  temporary 
custodian. 
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SEPTEMBER 


THE 
PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY 


3:00    a.m.    DESERT      ISLAND      - 

Strangely    enough,    unpredictable. 

6:00  a.m.  MANDY  IN  THE  MORN- 
ING -  Always  surprising,  funky 
and  mellow,  with  music  and  in- 
formation to  ease  you  out  of  bed 
and  off  to  your  world. 

9:00  a.m.  QUODLIBET  -  Classical 
music  with  Phil  Cosgrove  and 
friends. 

11:00  a.m.  LUNCH  For  those  of  you 
who  can  duck  out  to  a  radio  and  be 
fulfilled  by  things  short  enough  to 
hear  in  their  entirety.  Mostly  talk, 
most  of  it  from  you.  News,  music, 
features,  fun  and  games,  with  Bill 
Fuller,  Jim  Strong,  and  Dave  Cros - 
sley. 

2:00  p.m.   -  NEW  WOMEN  NEWS  - 

Half  an  hour  of  international,  nat- 
ional, and  local  news  about  the 
activities,  ideas,  and  rights  of  wo- 
men, followed  up  by  analysis,  live 
interviews,  and  phone  calls. 

3:00  p.m.  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  OPEN 
HOUR  -  The  KPFT  Public  Affairs 
Group  reports  on  what's  happening 
without  you  knowing  about  it.  Ex- 
posing evil  and  corruption  left  and 
right. 

4:00  p.m.  -  GETTING  THERE  IS 
HARDLY  ANY  FUN  AT  ALL.  - 
Jazz  to  make  freeway  overpass  im- 
passes bearable.  Ron  Wright  is 
your  friend  in  need. 

5:30  p.m.  THIS  WEEK'S  MOVIES 
AND  TV  -  Pat  Dowell  unleashes 
her  intellect  to  help  provide  you 
with  a  way  to  choose  among  the  50 
or  so  feature  films  broadcast  each 
week  on  TV.  Hear  about  a  multi- 
million  dollar  art  industry  devoted 


to  the  reinforcement  of  social  my- 
thologies--movies  from  the  studio 
days,  1920-1960. 

6:00  p.m.  LIFE  ON  EARTH  -  The 

news;  accurate  /  subjective /com- 
plementary. Not  intended  to  be  a 
balanced  diet.  Pure  protein. 

6:30  p.m.  INTERNATIONAL  REV- 
OLUTIONARY PEOPLE'S  PARTY 
NEWS  -  A  worldview  of  revolut- 
ion and  social  upheval.  Believe  it 
or  not,  things  are  changing. 

7:00  p.m.  MUEVETE  O  TE  MUEVO 

-  A  Chicano  way  of  reaching  young, 
alienated  Chicano  youth.  Perhaps  a 
lesson  for  everybody.  With  Eduar- 
do  Lopez. 

10:00   p.m.  FOR  BLACKS  ONLY  - 

Lionel  Taylor,  speaking  musically 
and  otherwise  to  the  people  he 
cares  about. 

SATURDAY 


1:00  a.m.  DEJA  VU  -  Anne  McCord 
plays  music  from  our  recent  past 
about  our  immediate  future. 

5:00  a.m.  THE  SECOND  ANNUAL 
PACIFIC  A  JAZZ  WEEKEND  -  Ron 

Wright,  with  four  pounds  of  coffee 
settles  in  with  jazz  freaks  and 
musicians  from  all  over  town  to  do 
a  marathon  three-day,  almost non- 
stoD  live  and  recorded  jazz  orgy 
Interrupted  one  hour  each  day  at 
7p.m.  for  a  report  from  El  Paso 
on  La  Raza  Unida's  National  Con- 
vention. 

7:00  p.m.  LA  RAZA  UNIDA:  NAT- 
IONAL CONVENTION  -  With  Joe 
Flores  and  Carlos  Calbillo,  Pac- 
ifica/Houston;  Andres  Chavez, 
Pacifica/Los  Angeles;  and  Jeff  Ec- 


heverria  and  Raoul  Torres,  Pacif- 
ica/Berkeley.  Unique  news  cover- 
age. One  Hour. 

SUNDAY 


THE  JAZZ  WEEKEND  CONTINUES 

7:00  p.m.  LA  RAZA  UNIDA:  NAT- 
IONAL CONVENTION  -  One  hour 
from  El  Paso,  then  back  to  THE 
JAZZ  WEEKEND 

MONDAY 


THE  JAZZ  WEEKEND  CONTINUES. 

7:00  p.m.  LA  RAZA  UNIDA:  NAT- 
IONAL CONVENTION  -  One  hour 
from  El  Paso,  then  back  to  THE 
JAZZ  WEEKEND:  ITS  CONCLUS- 
ION. 

8:00   p.m.    THE    JAZZ  WEEKEND: 
ITS  CONCLUSION  -  The  burn-out 
of  Ron  Wright.  Will  he  have  made 
it? 
it? 

TUESDAY 


3:00  a.m.  DESERT  ISLAND  -  Mu- 
sical mayhem. 


6:00    MANDY  IN 

Breakfast  stuff. 


THE  MORNING  - 


9:00  a.m.  QUODLIBET  -  Phil  Cos 
grove  conducting. 


11:00  a.m.  LUNCH  -  If  you  need 
a  schedule,  it  goes  about  like  this: 
A  musical  mix  with  mini-docu- 
mentaries, some  local  people  talk- 
ing about  their  ideas,  some  casual 
news,  some  street  talk,  some  phone 
calls  from  you,  a  little  music,  this 
and  that. 

2:00   p.m.    MEN    ON   THE    LINE  - 

Male  feminists  discuss  the  sign- 
ificance of  men  of  feminist  strug- 
gles, how  they  respond  or  fail  to 
respond  to  their  sisters,  their 
anxiety  about  the  whole  thing.  Pro- 
duced at  KPFK,  Pacifica/Los  An 
geles 

3:00  p.m.  CHICANOS  CAN  TOO  - 
In  which  something  new  is  pro- 
mised of  something  old:  Richard 
Perez  plays  Latino  music. 

4:30  p.m.  GETTING  THERE  IS 
HARDLY  ANY  FUN  AT  ALL  - 
Jazz,  with  Ron  Wright. 

5:45  p.m.  GULF  COAST  ACCESS  - 

Public  service  announcements  tel- 
ling what's  happening. 

6:00  p.m.  LIFE  ON  EARTH  -  The 

news. 

6:45  p.m.  COMMUNITY  SPEAK  OUT 

-  Try  it  sometime.  You  might  need 
it  later.  Free  access. 

7:00  p.m.  RADIO  FREE  AZTLAN  - 

Wrap-up  coverage  of  the  First 
National  Raza  Unida  Party  Con- 
vention from  El  Paso.  Movidas, 
chismes    y   noticias   importantes. 

8:00  p.m.  LEGALESE- Legal  eagles 
talk  to  each  other  about  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  life  in  America. 

8:30   p.m.     NEW     DmECTIONS     - 

Where  prisoners  go  after  the  Big 
Door  opens  outward. 

9:00  p.m.  THE  CAPTIVE  UNICORN  - 

Kit  Van  Cleve  interviews  such  folk 
as  Candice  Bergen,  Marietta 
Marich,  Mitzi  Gaynor,  Melvin  Lane 
Powers,    Shirley  Jackson,  George 


Gershwin  and  his  wife  Ira,  Frank 
Capra,  and  the  nun  in  the  third 
row  of  the  orgy  scene  in  Ken  Rus- 
sell's "The  Devils". 
10:00  p.m.  REALITY  CENTRAL  - 
More  powerful  than  a  rhino  on 
Ibogaine,  Cavan  Duffy  and  the  Rea- 
lity Patrol  seek  out  and  destroy 
those  illustrations  that  fail  to  stay 
put. 

WEDNESDAY 


3:00  a.m.    DESERT  ISLAND    -  NO 

telling. 

6:00  a.m.  MANDY IN  THE  MORNING 

-  Laughter.  Music. 


9:00  a.m.  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
MOUNTAIN      WOLF     WOMAN     - 

Nancy  Lurie  taped  Mountain  Wolf 
Woman  telling  her  own  life  story. 
She  speaks  of  growing  up  as  a 
Winnebago     Indian. 

10:00  a.m.  HOUSTON  CITY  COUN- 
CIL -  Live,  from  Council  Chamb- 
ers. 

12:00  noon  LUNCH  -  Fuller,  Strong 
and  Cross  ley,  daily  melange. 

2:00  p.m.  OPEN  HOUR  -  Something 
interesting  from  the  week. 

3:00  p.m.    CHICANOS  CAN  TOO  - 

Richard    Perez    and    others   play 

popular  Latino  music. 
4:30  p.m.     GETTING    THERE     IS 

HARDLY  ANY  FUN  AT  ALL  -  Ron 

Wright,  jazz. 


5:45  p.m.  GULF  COAST  ACCESS  - 

Public  service  announcements. 

6:00  p.m.  LIFE  ON  EARTH  -  The 

news. 


6:45    p.m. 
OUT. 


COMMUNITY    SPEAK- 
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7:00  p.m.  HEALTH  TO  THE  PEO- 
PLE -  With  Melvin  Huckaby,  den- 
tist. 

8:00    p.m.    RIGHT   FACE   -      Bob 

Mitchell,  arch -conservative,  takes 
on  all  comers.  Get  to  your  tele- 
phone. 

8:30    p.m.    SCLC    SPEAKS   -    The 

Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  thrusts  and  parries  at 
the  white  establishment. 
9:00  p.m.  INDIAN  MUSIC  AND  CUL- 
TURE -  Anil  Kumar,  Bala  and 
Prabha  Balasubramanian  and 
others  alternate  in  producing  this 
live  show  relating  the  Indian  (as 
in  India)  experience. 

10:00   p.m.  REALITY  CENTRAL  - 

Dr.  M.  D.  Lubowsky,  Ph.  D.,  hol- 
der of  the  Electric  Chair  in  Media 
Studies  at  the  University  of  War- 
saw heartily  endorses  this  pro- 
gram. 

THURSDAY 


9:00  a.m.  QUODLEBERT  -  Phil  Cos- 
grove  presents.     Henry     Co  well, 

''Triple  Rondo  for  Harp  and  Flute"; 
Carlos  Surinach,  "Spells  and  Rhy- 
mes for  Dancers'*.  Plus  occasional 
items  from  the  Show  Biz  Depart- 
ment. 

11:00  a.m.  LUNCH  -  Midday  mayhem 
with  Fuller,  Strong  and  Crossley. 

2:00  p.m.  PEACE  IN  OUR  TIME?  - 

Dr .  Eduard Goldstucker  argues  that 
basic  conflicts  exist  between  the 
Communist  world  and  the  West  that 
cannot  be  reconciled.  A  party  mem- 
ber and  official  in  Czechoslovakia's 
Dubeck  government,  he  gives  a 
critical  analysis  of  communism's 
strategic  ends  and  the  tactical 
means  used  to  achieve  them  from 
the  time  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolut- 
the  time  of  the  Bolshevik  Rev 
ion  to  the  present. 

3:00  p.m.   CHICANOS  CAN  TOO  - 

Music,  with  Richard  Perez. 
4:30  p.m.     GETTING     THERE     IS 
HARDLY    ANY    FUN   AT   ALL    - 

Drive-home  jazz,  with  Ron  Wright. 

5:45  p.m.  GULF  COAST  ACCESS  - 

Public  service  announcements. 

6:00  p.m.  LIVE  ON  EARTH  -  The 

news. 

6:   p.m.    COMMUNITY     SPEAK- 
OUT    -    Call   224-4000   and   do   it 
yourself. 

7:00  p.m.  RADIO  FREE  AZTLAN  - 

Harris  County  Raza  Unida  Party 
chairman  Gloria  Ramirez  gives 
some  personal  insights  into  the 
party's  National  Convention  in  El 
Paso.  Discussion  of  local  party 
plans  for  the  coming  Fall  elections. 

8:00  p.m.  ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND 

-  The  Fondren  Street  Players' 
production  of  "Alice",  recorded 
at  KPFT.  Directed  by  Carl  Deese. 
Produced  by  Bill  Fuller  with  Phil 
Cosgrove. 

9:00  p.m.  THE  EVENING  PROGRAM 

-  Starting  late  to  allow  for  "Alice", 
the  program  will  feature  a  variety 
of  interviews  and  performances  by 
the  Show  Biz  department. 

10:00  p.m.  FREE  MUSIC  STORE  - 
Bill  Narum  presents  Danny  Scha- 
cht,  guitar;  Nanili  Rama  una  jam, 
vina;  and  Shamblu  Ram,  tab  la.  Live 
Audience  required.  Address  618 
Prairie.  Behind  Alley  Theatre. 
Come  Down. 

12:00  midnight  REALITY  CENTRAL 

-  Lester  J.  Feeley  of  the  Exhib- 
itionist's League  of  Greater  La 
Porte  will  not  moderate  tonieht's 
discussion  as  previously  scheduled 
due  to  unforseen  legal  committ- 
ments. 

FRIDAY 


3:00   a.m. 

one. 


DESERT  ISLAND  -  Try 
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3:00  a.m.  DESERT  ISLAND 

knows  what's  going  on  here? 


Who 


6:00  a.m.  MANDY  IN  THE  MORNING 

-  Breakfast  fare. 

9:00  a.m.  QUODLIBERT  -  With 
Phil  Cossgrove  and  his  classical 
jubilee. 


11:00  a.m.  LUNCH  - 

favorite     lunchtime 
gram. 


Bill  Fuller's 
variety   pro- 


6:00  a.m.  MANDY  IN  THE  MORN- 
ING -  How  to  get  rid  of  sleep's 
cobwebs  in  three  easy  hours. Music. 


2:00   p.m.    NEW   WOMEN   NEWS  - 

Thirty  ninutes  of  news  about  the 
activities,  ideas  and  rights  of  wo- 
men. Today  a  series  of  shorts 
about  Vietnamese  women,  their 
history  and  role  in  the  war,  with 
poems,  songs  and  stories. 

3:00  p.m.  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  OPEN 
HOUR  -  The  Public  Affairs  group 
steals  from  the  news  and  other 
sources  to  explore  things  signifi- 
cant to  your  life. 

4:00  p.m.  GETTING  THERE  IS 
HARDLY  ANY  FUN  AT  ALL  - 
Jazz,  with  Ron  Wright. 
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AND  TV  -  Pat  Dowell  takes  a  short 
excursion  into  televised  movie 
history,  and  offers  timely  reviews 
of  current  movies  at  the  theatres, 
universities  and  elsewhere. 

6:00  p.m.  LIFE  ON  EARTH  -  The 

news. 

6:30  p.m.  INTERNATIONAL  REV- 
OLUTIONARY PEOPLE'S  PARTY 
NEWS  -  The  week's  progress  of 
The  Revolution,  its  pieces  and 
possibilities. 

7:00  p.m.  MUEVETO  OTEMUEVO- 

Edward  Lopez  attracts  the  Pach- 
ucos  with  a  little  help  from  their 
friends. 

10:00   p.m.  FOR  BLACKS  ONLY  - 

Although  Lionel  Taylor  begins  this 
with  a  perfectly  factual  statement, 
appearances  can  be  deceiving. 

SATURDAY 


1:00  a.m.  DEJA  VU  -  Anne  McCord 
plays  music  mellow  in  the  night- 
time, with  occassional  live  singers. 

5:00  a.m.  MORNINGTOWN  RIDE  - 

7:00  a.m.  INTERNATIONAL  MUSI- 
CAL   TROT    WITH    LISELOTT    - 

Anything  can  happen  at  this  point. 
Trip  the  vaguely  fantastic  with 
Liselott  Babin. 

9:00  a.m.  BLUE  SKIES  -  In  which 
Walt  Silvus's  morning  good  time 
music  program  is  done  by  Paul 
Yeager. 

12:00  noon  BLUE  GRASS  EXPRESS- 
Tony  Ullrich  Twangin'  his  banjo 
and    bringin'    it    all    back    home. 

3:00  p.m.  ON  LOCATION  -  Sounds 
you  thought  you'd  never  hear,  live, 
from  places  never  before  heard 
from. 

4:00  p.m.  AFRO -ASIAN  CULTURAL 
CARAVAN  -  Dr.  Zafar  Taqui  and  a 
little    Islamic   fol-de-rol.    Music. 

5:00  p.m.  TWILIGHT  RAGAS  -  Ori- 
ental     sounds,     classical     Indian 
1  music,    setting  your   soul   adrift. 

7:00  p.m.  ROLL  OVER  MARCONI  - 

Bill  and  Lynne  Narum  setting  the 
night  on  fire  with  live  music,  people 
from  Houston  doing  what  they  love 
most.  It's  always  a  better  program 
if  you're  there  to  encourage  the 
players.  Come  down. 

11:00  p.m.  SCRATCH  OUT  TOGET- 
HER -  The  mythical  land  of  Cock- 
aigne. Windharps,  kazoos  and  a 
hundred  guitars.  An  opium  deriva- 
tive. 


SHmoN 


SUNDAY 
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2:00  a.m.  MORNING  ORGANTIDE  - 

The  all  new  adventures  of  Zeak 
and  Slim  as  they  join  the  Houston 
Police  Department's  never-ending 
battle  against  crime.  This  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  NEW  LOW 
TIDE,  will  probably  be  the  death 
of  Morning  Morgantown,  but  we're 
going  to  put  it  on  anyway. 

8:00  a.m.  ALL  THE  TIRED  HORSES 
-  With  Bill  Fuller  and  Scott  Greg- 
ory. 


10:00  a.m.  RELIGIOUS  PROGRAM- 
MING - 

10:45  a.m.  AMERICAN  ATHEIST 
RADIO  SERIES  - 

11:00  a.m.  MIR,  ZHIVAGO  -  With 
Joanne  Gavin.  Live  folk  music 
of  India.  Nalini  Ramanujam  brings 
her  vina  and  some  of  her  friends 
to  play  for  us.  Come  on  down  to 
the  station  and  join  us  in  a  joy- 
ful beginning  for  a  Sunday.  Beauti- 
ful people  with  beautiful  instru- 
ments. Sit  on  our  nice  new  carpet 
and  groove  with  them. 

1:00  p.m.  OPERATION  BREAD- 
BASKET -  With  Mike  Smith. 


5:00  p.m.    A   WOMAN'S  FORUM  - 

News  of  Women  in  Houston  and 
elsewhere  is  the  basis  for  open- 
ended  discussion  on  issues  and 
activities  of  the  women's  move- 
ment. We  want  to  hear  your  quest- 
ions and  ideas;  call  224-4000  to 
join  the  on-air  conversation. 

6:30  p.m.  DAS  KAPITOL  -  A  week's 
summary  from  Pacifica's  Wash- 
ington bureau,  with  bureau  chief 
Judi  Miller. 

7;?J?.,Rm-  HOUSTON  CONCERT 
HOUSTON  -  Local  stuff,  usually 
taped,  usually  produced  by  Paul 
Yeager. 


2:00  p.m.  AUTOPHYSIOPSYCHIC  -     8^00  p.m.  PLAY  IT  AGAIN,  SAM  - 

Jazz  for  a  Sunday  afternoon,  with      /Jl®    Pest    of    *   week's    work.    If 
Ron  Wright.  tnere  s    something    you    liked 


or 


JOIN     THE      HOUSTON     UNDERGROUND  ! 
Subscribe     to  = 


missed,   call   Bill  Fuller  and  re- 
quest it.  224-4000. 

9:00  p.m.  UNDER  THE  THUMB  - 
Douglas  Debris  delivers  a  stirr- 
ing speech  on  the  virtues  of  foot- 
ball control,  only  to  learn  that 
once  football  is  outlawed,  only 
outlaws  will  play  football. 

9:30  p.m.  H.  H.  HOLLIS  -  Science 
Fiction  adventures,  some  written 
by  Hollis  himself,  Hollis  being  a 
local  sci-fi  luminary  whose  name 
is  not  Hollis. 

10:00    p.m.    BARD    AT   LARGE    - 

The  supernatural,  the  unusual,  the 
mystical,  with  Rae  Lake  Costas  and 
Doug  Friedenburg. 
11:00  p.m.  SPACE  INVADERS 
MAGIC  THEATRE  FOR  MADMEN 
ONLY  -  Rock  and  roll  from  a 
thousand  years  ago. 

MONDAY 
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5:45  p.m.  GULF  COAST  ACCESS  - 

Public  service  announcements. 

6:00  p.m.  LIFE  ON  EARTH  -  The 

news. 
6:45  p.m.  COMMUNITY  SPEAK  OUT 

-   In   which  members  of  it  do,  if 

there  is  one. 

7:00  p.m.  THE  TRUCKER:  WORK- 
ING CLASS  HERO?  -  What  is 
the  rider  of  the  asphalt  plains 
really  like?  Do  they  use  drugs? 
Are  they  true  to  the  Little  Wo- 
man?  Are  the  drivers  of  the  Big 

Ones  adventure  heroes  or  another 
depressed  minority  or  neither? 
Produced  by  Marie  Blazek  and 
Vicki  Moreland. 

7:30  p.m.    SCHOOL   BOARD    -  All 

in  all,  a  weird  program,  live  from 
HISD  Taj  Mahal  on  Richmond. 

10:00  p.m.  REALITY  CENTRAL  - 

Those  who  speak  do  not  know. 
Those  who  know  do  not  speak.  With 
Gavan  Duffy. 


6:45  p.m.  COMMUNITY  SPEAK  OUT 

7:00  p.m.  RADIO  FREE  AZTLAN  - 

Chicano    news,    local,    state   and 
national.  Corridos  y  musica  de  la 
revolucion.  Community  annunce- 
ments. 

8:00  p.m.  LEGALESE  -  More  rules 
and  regulations  about  how  to  live 
your  life. 

8:30  p.m.  NEW  DIRECTIONS  -  Be- 
cause radio  waves  penetrate 
through  steel  bars;  for  the  pris- 
oners about  to  get  out. 

9:00    p.m.    CAPTIVE   UNICORN    - 

Kit  van  Cleve  will  discuss  the  fall 
season  for  the  performing  arts 
(theatre,  dance,  etc.)  with  com- 
ments about  the  tradition  of  each 
organization  in  Houston.  With  a 
special  guest  to  tell  it  like  it  is. 

10:00  p.m.  REALITY  CENTRAL  - 

Thrill  to  the  spectacle  as  the 
Emperor  of  the  Banana  Republic 
proclaims,  "Death  to  all  fanatics!" 

WEDNESDAY 


3:00  a.m.  DESERT  ISLAND  -  Fur- 
ther  adventures   in  non-linearity. 

6:00  a.m.  MANDY  IN  THE  MORN- 
ING -  Ham  and  eggs  music. 

9:00  a.m.  QUODLIBET  -  Classical 

11:00  a.m.  LUNCH  -  Too  much 
talk,  not  enough  action.  Variety 
with  Bill  Fuller,  Jim  Strong  and 
Dave  Crossley. 

2:00  p.m.  OPEN  HOUR  -  Anything 
can  happen. 

3:00   p.m.    CH1CANOS  CAN  TOO  - 

4:30  p.m.  GETTING  THERE  IS 
HARDLY    ANY    FUN    AT   ALL    - 

Jazz. 


Wc  sell  expensive  as  well 

as  inexpensive  bikes. 

PARTS  AiMtlABlBf 

IWE  SERVICE  ^GUARANTEE  BIKES 


/^^^s        528-7109 


5318  CRAWFORD 


•8aW0fmK8-SAHPWI6HK-SALAPS-Ml)NCKE8- 

1715  SHEPHERD  "W£&*2SZ**" 
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3:00  a.m.  DESERT  ISLAND 

6:00  a.m.  MANDY  IN  THE  MORN- 
ING -  Music,  mostly.  Old,  mostly. 
9:00  a.m.  UNDERGROUND  STORIES 

The  Blond  Bat,  Real  Henry  James 
Tea  Party,  Bullfinch  and  Goblin, 
and  others  by  Spenser  Hoist. 


TUESDAY 
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3:00  a.m.  DESERT  ISLAND 

6:00  a.m.  MANDY  IN  THE  MORN- 
ING -  If  you  can  tear  yourself 
away  from  Hudson  and  Harrigan, 
Mandy  will  get  you  off  to  a  good 
start. 

9:00  a.m.  QUODLIBET  -  With  Phil 
Cosgrove.  "Classical"  music  of 
all  types  and  all  ages,  plus  many 
items  of  interest  from  the  KPFT 
Show  Biz  Department. 

11:00  a.m.  LUNCH  -  By  now,  surely 
we  all  know  that  a  hundred  voices 
can  be  heard  at  lunch  time.  See 
what's  in  the  lunchbox.  Contents 
can  be  habit-forming. 

2:00  p.m.  OPEN  HOUR  - 

3:00  p.m.    CIHCANOS  CAN  TOO  - 

With  Richard  Perez. 

4:30  p.m.  GETTING  THERE  IS 
HARDLY  ANY  FUN  AT  ALL  - 

With  Ron  Wright.  Jazz. 

5:45  p.m.  GULF  COAST  ACCESS  - 

Public  service  announcements. 

6:00  p.m.  LIFE  ON  EARTH  -  The 

news. 


week,  featuring  music,   comment- 
ary 
ary,    and  discussion  of  the  Indian 
culture. 

10:00   p.m.  REALITY  CENTRAL  - 

The  World-Wide  Telepathy  News 
Service's  team  of  nomadic  gypsy 
correspondents  keep  you  will  ahead 
of  all  other  news  agencies,  bring- 
ing you   tomorrow's   news   today. 

THURSDAY 


10:00  a.m.  CITY  COUNCIL  -  Live 
from  its  lair. 

12:00  noon  -  LUNCH  -  This  is  a 
program  in  which  Bill  Fuller  and 
Dave  Crossley  (mostly,  but  often 
with  others)  try  to  figure  out  how 
to  make  dialogue,  music,  drama, 
news,  comedy,  documentaries  and 
talk  work  together. 

2:00  p.m.  OPEN  HOUR  - 

3:00   p.m.    CHICANOS  CAN  TOO  - 

With  Richard  Perez 
4:30   p.m.     GETTING     THERE     IS 
HARDLY    ANY    FUN    AT    ALL    - 

Ron  Weight  plays  jazz. 

5:45  p.m.  GULF  COAST  ACCESS  - 

Public  service  announcements. 

6:00  p.m.  LIFE  ON  EARTH  -  The 

news. 
6:45  p.m.  COMMUNITY  SPEAK  OUT 
7:00    p.m.       HEALTH      TO      THE 

PEOPLE    -    Dr.    Melvin  Huckaby, 

with   information  not  easily  found 

elsewhere. 

8:00  p.m.  RIGHT  FACE  -  Bob  Mitch- 
ell, ready  and  rarin'  to  go,  pro- 
pounding conservative  philosophy 
and  daring  you  to  call  and  argue. 

8:30  p.m.  SCLC  SPEAKS  -  Saying, 
"We  shall  overcome." 

9:00  p.m.  INDIAN  MUSIC  AND  CUL- 
TURE -  Anil  Kumar,  Bala  and 
Prabha  Balasubramanian  and  oth- 
ers produce  this  live  program  each 
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3:00  a.m.  DESERT  ISLAND 

Is  anyone  in  charge  here?  Are  you? 

6:00  a.m.  MANDY  IN  THE  MORN- 
ING -  What  is  this  woman  doing? 

9:00  a.m.  QUODLIBET  -  With  Phil 
Cosgrove.  Ulysses  Kay,  "A  Short 

Overture";  Marion  Bauer.  "Suite 
for  String  Orchestra' ' ;  Arthur  Cun- 
ningham "Lullaby  for  a  Jazz 
Baby." 

11:00  a.m.  LUNCH  -  Occasional 
fistfights,  sporadic  good  times, 
constant  two  way  radio  It's  all  up 
to  you.  (If  you  listen  close,  you  can 
often  learn  something). 

2:00  p.m.  THE  GIANT  WITH  THE 
THREE  GOLDEN  HAIRS  -  Adapted 
from  the  Brothers  Grimm  and  en- 
acted by  folks  at  the  Summer 
Solstic  Arts  Festival  in  New  York. 

2:30  p.m.  FOUND  POETRY  AND 

Julius  Lester  reading  his  poems 
at  the  Festival  above. 

3:00   p.m.    CHICANOS  CAN  TOO  - 

With  Richard  Perez. 

4:30  p.m.  GETTING  THERE  IS 
HARDLY  ANY  FUN  AT  ALL  - 

With  Ron  Wright.  Good  jazz. 

5:5  p.m.  GULF  COAST  ACCESS  - 

Public  service  announcements. 

6:00  p.m.  LIFE  ON  EARTH  -  The 

news.  Often  astounding. 

6:45  p.m.  COMMUNITY  SPEAK  OUT 

7:00  p.m.  RADIO  FREE  AZTLAN  - 

Dia  de  los  Charros.  An  explanat- 
ion of  the  Dia  de  la  Independencia, 
16  of  September  and  the  Grito  de 
Delores. 

8:00  p.m.  THE  EVENING  PROGRAM 

Will  begin  with  a  classical  guitar 
performance  by  Jerry  Blakeman 
of  the  Houston  Institute  of  Guitar 
Studies.  Featured:  The  Women's 
Workshop,  in  cooperation  with  the 
station,  has  invited  several  women 
poets  to  read  and  explore  their 
musings  with  us.  Tune  in  at  this 
rime,  or  better  yet,  come  down  and 
drink  tea,  and  become  inspired  once 
again. 

10:00  p.m.  FREE  MUSIC  STORE  - 

Nanili  Ramunajam,  vina;andSham- 
blu  Ram,  tabla.  Live,  your  presence 
being  requested.  Where  else  can 
you  go  for  free  live  music  every 
Thursday  night? 

11:00   p.m.  REALITY  CENTRAL   - 

With    Gavan    Duffy.    I   can't   help 
what   I   say,  it's  only  what  I  hear. 
My   inputs   are  my  outputs,  and  I 
am  what  I  appear. 

FRIDAY 
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3:00  a.m.  DESERT  ISLAND  - 

6:00  a.m.  MANDY  IN  THE 
MORNING  -Breakfast  music.  Often 
a  little  peculiar. 

9:00  a.m.  QUODLIBERT  -  Classical 
music,  with  Phil  Cosgrove. 


11:00  a.m.  LUNCH  -  Fuller  and 
Crossley's  muddled  midday  media 
mix.    Listen    close    and   call   up. 

2:00   p.m.    NEW    WOMEN   NEWS  - 

News  by  women,  for  women. 

3:00  p.m.  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  OPEN 

HOUR  -  Courageous  inquiries. 

4:00   p.m.     GETTING     THERE     IS 

HARDLY  ANY  FUN  AT  ALL. 
5:30  p.m.    THIS   WEEK'S   MOVIES 

AND  TV  -  With  Pat  Dowell.  While 
Rice  University  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Houston  are  in  session, 
you  can  see  at  least  four  films 
a  week  for  FREE.  Not  to  mention 
any  of  the  50  or  so  to  be  televised 
this  week.  We  give  advice  on  what's 
available. 

6:00  p.m.  LIFE  ON  EARTH  -  The 

news. 

6:30  p.m.  INTERNATIONAL  REVO- 
LUTIONARY PEOPLE'S  PARTY 
NEWS.  -  The  name  implies  the 
game. 

7:00  p.m.  PACHUCO  -  MUEVETE 
O    TE    MUEVO     - 

Do  you  believe  in  Pachucos? 
Eduardo  Lopez  does. 

10:00  FOR  BLACKS  ONLY  -  Lionel 
Taylor,  some  jazz,  some  pointed 
talk. 

SATURDAY 
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1:00  a.m.  DEJA  VU  -  Anne  McCord's 
music. 

5:00  a.m.  MORNINGTOWN  RIDE  - 
Who?  What? 

7:00  a.m.  INTERNATIONAL  MUSI- 
CAL   TROT    WITH   LISELOTT    - 

From  Holland  to  Germany,  Dutch 
and  Deutsch  -  from  Barrel  Organ 
to  OOMPHA  Band  with  Liselott 
Babin. 

9:00  a.m.  BLUE  SKIES  -  Music  for 
mulish  minutes  and  for  perverting 
the  heat  from  the  heavens. 

12:00  noon  BLUE  GRASS  EXPRESS 

Tony  Ullrich  cranks  up  his  steam- 
powered  push-button  banjo  and  tells 
us  about  another  place,  another 
time. 


GOURMET 

HEALTH 

FOOD 

GRANOLA,  1  lb.  591 

SPECIAL 

1853  Richmond  Ave. 


3:00  p.m.  ON  LOCATION  -  If  you 

think  your  living  room  is  interest- 
ing, this  may  be  broadcast  from 
your  living  room. 

4:00  p.m.  AFRO -ASIAN  CULTURAL 
CARAVAN  -  With  Dr.  ZafarTaqvi, 

Presented  by  the  Islamic  Society  of 
ouston.  Mostly  music. 

5:00  p.m.  TWILIGHT  RAGAS  -  Sigh. 

7:00  p.m.  ROLL  OVER  MARCONI  - 

Live  music.  A  madhouse  at  the 
station.  Join  Lynne  and  Bill  Narum 
at  the  studio. 
11:00  p.m.  SCRATCH  OUT  TO- 
GETHER -  Indispensible  modality 
of  the  unusual,  indubitable  morality 
of  the  final,  incredible  banality  of 
the  temporal,  and  indelible  plural- 
ity of  the  simple... S-O-T.  Also 
some  nice  music. 

SUNDAY 
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2:00  a.m.  MORNING  ORGANTIDE  - 

Mark  gets  off  his  cana  and  finally 
brings  you  something  that  is  really 
newsworthy.  Special  coverage  of 
the  53rd  annual  "Abe  Schwartz 
Party"  political  convention,  hels 
in  the  Catskills.  The  only  qualifi- 
cations for  delegates  is  that  they 
must  own  a  Kosher  Deli. 

8:00  a.m.  ALL  THE  TIRED  HORSES- 
Scott  Gregory  and  Bill  Fuller  trot 
out  the  old  stuff. 

10:00   a.m.    RELIGIOUS    -    No   one 

ever  knows  until  Sunday. 
10:45    a.m.    AMERICAN   ATHIEST 

RADIO  SERIES  - 

11:00  a.m.  Mm,  ZHIVAGO  -  With 
Joanne  Gavin.  MAORI.  The  music 
and  forklore  of  New  Zeland's  pre- 
European  settlers.  In  long  canoes 
they  came,  across  the  Pacific  from 


FttMMU 
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*  Handcrafted  Dinnerware, 
Sculpture,  etc, 

*  Workshop  Classes . . .  Weavings. 

and  more. . . 

2902  FERNDALE      528-2796 
9-5  Monday  thru  Saturday 


Who- Knows -Where.  Wherever  it 
was,  it  had  a  complex  and  vigorous 
civilization.  After  a  period  of 
nearly  being  engulfed  by  the  wave 
of  European  settlement  in  the  19th 
century,  present-day  Maoris  are 
increasing  in  numbers  and  enthusi- 
astically restoring  their  culture 
and  sharing  it  with  "Pakeha"  New 
Zealanders.  Included  is  a  tape  by 
Sir  Apirana  Ngata,  great  Maori 
leader  who  until  his  death  in  1950 
worked  to  strengthen  Maori  trad- 
ition and  to  unite  it  to  Pakeha 
technology. 

1:00   p.m.     OPERATION     BREAD- 
BASKET -  With  Mike  Smith. 


2:00  p.m.  AUTOPHYSIOPSYCHIC  - 

Jazz,  with  Ron  Wright. 

5:30  D.m.  DRAFTS  AND  MU.ITARY 


:& 


RIGHTS  - 

6:30    p.m.     DAS   KAPITOL    - 

Miller,  Pacifica/ Washington, 
the  week's  report. 


Judi 
with 


7:00  p.m.  HOUSTON  CONCERT 
HOUSTON  -  An  hour  of  our  neigh- 
bors in  poem  and  song- -if  you  or 
your  group  or  your  friend's  group 
would  like  to  be  heard,  call  Paul 
Yeager  and  we'll  set  something  up. 

8:00  p.m.  PLAY  IT  AGAIN,  SAM  - 

An  open  hour  in  which  the  week's 
most- requested  programs  are  re- 
played. 
9:00  p.m.  MADDOG'S  BITE  -  The 
world-famous  Trinidad  Thigh  Band 
After  the  performance,  the  Rabbi 
Izzy  O'Houlihan  delivers  a  criti- 
que on  the  band's  thigh  slapping 
and  observes  that  someone  was 
slapping  his  ankle. 

10:00    p.m.    BARD    AT    LARGE    - 

Esotericism  united,  with  Rae  Lake 
Costas  and  Doug  Friedenberg. 


11:00  p.m.  SPACE  INVADERS 
MAGIC  THEATRE  FOR  MADMEN 
ONLY  -  If  the  shoe  fits,  where  is 
it? 

MONDAY 
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3:00  a.m.  DESERT  ISLAND 

6:00  a.m.    MANDY  IN  THE  MORN 

ING  -  She  is  a  jewel.  Rare.  Rar 
music,  too. 

.9:00  a.m.  QUODLD3ET  -  Classica 
Phil  Cosgrove. 

11:00  LUNCH  -  Get  your  lunch,  tak 
a  radio  outside  somewhere  (o 
come  have  lunch  at  the  statior 
and  see  how  much  can  happen  dur 
ing  the  measly  hour  allowed  youb 
the  slavedriver  you  work  for. 

2:00  p.m.  A  DAY  AT  THE  RACES 

A    study    of  the   Bella  Abzug-Bi; 
Ryan   battle   of  the  sexes  in  Nc 
York. 
2:30  p.m.  OPEN  HALF  HOUR 

3:00  p.m.    CHICANOS  CAN  TOO 
Richard  Perez. 

4:30  p.m.  GETTING  THERE  -  Ro 

Wright,  jazz. 

5:45  p.m.  GULF  COAST  ACCESS 

Public  service  announcements. 

6:00  p.m.  LIFE  ON  EARTH  -  Th 
news. 
6:45  p.m.  COMMUNITY  SPEAK  OU' 

7:00  p.m.  FEEDBACK  PART  5 

The  final  segment  of  the  brillian 
documentary   about   TV.   With  th« 


MAKE  TRACKS  FOR  THE  ZEPHYR,  1103  RICHMOND, 
IN  THE  MONTROSE  AREA.  NEW  FASHIONS  IN  AN 
OLD  ATMOSPHERE.  TAKE  A  RIDE  ON  THE  ZEPHYR, 
ANYONE  CAN,  YOU'LL  BE  GLAD  YOU  DID. 


STORE  HOURS: 


MON  ■  THURS  :   10  am  -  10  pm 

FRI  :  11  am  -  11  pm 

SAT  :  10  am  -  y>m  IF  VOU  CANT  RIDE.  CAJJLHM037  ! 


HALTERS 

RAGS 

PLEATS 

BELTS 

TOPS 


censors  from  the  three  networks. 
WBAI/New  York. 

:00  p.m.  FREE  MUSIC  STORE: 
ACROSS  THE  WESTERN  OCEAN  - 

British  traditional  singers  sing 
songs  and  tell  tales  of  the  sail- 
ing packets  of  the  late  nineteenth 
century.  Recorded  in  Brooklyn's 
Prospect   Park.  WBAI/New  York. 

0:00  p.m.  REALITY  CENTRAL  - 

With  Gavan  Duffy.  Climb  aboard 
the  bandwagon.  Join  the  hordes  of 
Houstonians  tuning  in  at  FM90! 
Become  a  member  of  the  Reality 
Patrol,  the  fastest  growing  organ- 
ization to  hit  Houston  since  the 
Kiwanis. 

TUESDAY 
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1:00  a.m.  DESERT  ISLAND 

6:00  a.m.  MANDY  IN  THE  MORN- 
ING- 

1:00  a.m.  QUODLIBET  -  Classical. 
Phil. 

11:00  a.m.  LUNCH  -  Complicated. 
Bill  and  Dave,  and  maybe  Jim  and 
Scoop  and  whoever. 

2:00   p.m.    BRENDAN   BEHAN  -  A 

remenisence.  Commentary  about 
him  and  by  him  and  songs  record- 
ed in  a  Belfast  pub.  ABI/New 
York. 

3:00  p.m.    CHICANOS  CAN  TOO  - 

Richard  Perez. 

4:30  p.m.  GETTING  THERE  IS 
HARDLY    ANY    FUN    AT   ALL    - 

Jazz,  with  Ron  Wright. 

5:45  p.m.  GULF  COAST  ACCESS  - 

Public  service  announcements. 

6:00  p.m.  LIVE  ON  EARTH  -  The 

news. 

6:45  p.m.  COMMUNITY  SPEAK  OUT 

7:00  p.m.  RADIO  FREE  AZTLAN  - 

Discussion  around  the  Chicano 
community  and  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Chicano  music,  community 
announcements. 

8:00  p.m.  LEGALESE 
Rules.  Regulations. 

8:30    p.m.    NEW   DIRECTIONS       - 

Breaking  rules  and  regulations  gets 
you  into  prison.  Getting  out  is 
another  problem.  This  helps. 

9:00    p.m.    CAPTIVE   UNICORN    - 

Kit  van  Cleve  discusses  the  met- 
eoric   rise   of  Barbra   Streisand. 

10:00  p.m.  REALITY  CENTRAL  - 

With   Gavan   Duffy.  Tune  in.  Dis- 


cover how  you  too  might  be  able 
to  receive  your  bona  fide  Lisence 
to  Exist.  It  might  come  in  handy. 
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3:00  a.m.  DESERT  ISLAND  - 

6:00  a.m.  MANDY  IN  THE  MORN- 
ING - 

9:00  a.m.  MOTHERS  AND  DAUGHT- 
ERS -  An  exploration  of  the  mother- 
daughter  relationship  as  written  by 
Sly  via  Plath,  George  Sand,  Golett- 
er,  and  many  other  poets,  writers 
and  suffragettes. 

10:00  a.m.  CITY  COUNCIL  -  Live, 
from  where  it  lives. 

12:00  noon  LUNCH  -  Daily  dingbats . 
2:00  p.m.  OPEN  HOUR  - 

3:00  p.m.    CHICANOS  CAN  TOO  - 

With  Richard  Perez. 

4:30  p.m.  GETTING  THERE  IS 
HARDLY  ANY  FUN  AT  ALL  - 

Jazz,  with  Ron  Wright. 

5:45  p.m.  GULF  COAST  ACCESS  - 

Public      service     announcements. 

Want  a  job  in  radio  with  no  pay? 

Learn  the  ropes?  Volunteer  to  do 

this  program.  It's  relatively  easy, 

but  important. 
6:00  p.m.  LIFE  ON  EARTH  -  The 

news. 
6:45  p.m.  COMMUNITY  SPEAK  OUT 

7:00  p.m.  HEALTH  TO  THE  PEO- 
PLE -  Dr.  Melvin  Huckaby. 

8:00   p.m.  RIGHT  FACE  -  Battlin' 

Bob  Mitchell  and  the  forces  of  the 
right.  Call  if  you  dare. 

8:30  p.m.  SCLC  SPEAKS  -  With 
King's  voice  stilled,  his  legimis 
carry  on. 

9:00  p.m.  INDIAN  MUSIC  AND  CUL- 
TURE -  Anil  Kumar,  Bala  and 
Prabha  Balasubramanian  and  their 
friends  conduct  this  live  music  and 
talk  fest  dealing  with  the  Indian 
experience. 

10:00   p.m.  REALITY  CENTRAL  - 

With  the  Midnight  Skulker  and  the 
Forces  of  Light. 
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3:00  a.m.  DESERT  ISLAND  - 
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6:00  a.m.  MANDY  IN  THE  MORN- 
ING -  Get  up,  get  out  of  bed,  drag 
a  comb  across  your  head,  dum,  dum 
dum  dum  dum. 

9:00  a.m.  QUODLIBET  -  Phil  Cos- 
grove's  Contemporary  American 
Music  Series.  Ruth  Crawford-Se- 
eger,  "Study  in  Mixed  Accents", 
Norman  Dello  Joio,  "Nocturnes": 
Roy  Harris,  "American  Ballads." 

11:00  a.m.  LUNCH  -  Munch  a  bunch 
of  lunch  with  Fuller  and  Crossley, 
their  mouths  full,  their  minds  em- 
pty. 

2:00  p.m.  FEEDBACK  -  Last  in 
Bruce  Soloway's  incredible  series 
on  television.  A  look  at  some  of 
the  messages  of  prime -time  TV: 
clean  violence,  law  and  order,  sex- 
ual and  racial  steriotypes.  and  the 
urge  to  buy.  Featuring  the  three 
network  censors. 

3:00    p.m.    CHICANOS   CAN   TO    - 

With  Richard  Perez. 

4:30  p.m.  GETTING  THERE  IS 
HARDLY  ANY  FUN  AT  ALL  - 

But  Ron  Wright  enjoys  it,  playing 
jazz  to  calm  you  down. 
5:45  p.m.  GULF  COAST  ACCESS  - 
Public  service  announcements. 

6:00  p.m.  LIFE  ON  EARTH  -  The 

news. 

6:45  p.m.  COMMUNITY  SPEAK  OUT 

7:00  p.m.  RADIO  FREE  AZTLAN  - 

RFA  looks  at  PASO,  the  Political 
Association  of  Spanish -Speaking 
Organizations  and  their  role  in  the 
history  of  the  Chicano  in  the  politi- 
cal process  in  Tejas. 


8:00  p.m.  GUNS  -  Once  whilst  talk- 
ing about  guns  at  LUNCH,  a  man, 
listening  to  the  station  from  his 
airplane,  landed  to  argue  on  the 
phone.  Giving  birth  to  this  probably 
endless  battle,  live,  about  guns  and 
what  good  they  are.  Two  sides,  at 
least,  in  ferocious  combat,  for  two 
hours.  You  might  want  to  call  in. 

10:00  p.m.  FREE  MUSIC  STORE  - 
LOGOS  -  Truett  Tidwell,  key- 
boards and  ARP  synthesizer;  Paul 
Bauer,  guitar  and  ARP  synthesizer; 
pen,  bass,  flute,  •  keyboards  and 
vocals;  Steve  Adama,  bass,  flute, 
guitar,  keyboards  and  vocals. 

12  midnight  REALITY  CENTRAL  - 

Platter   'n'    chatter   in   the  night- 
time (the  right  time). 
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3:00    a.m.    DESERT    ISLAND     - 


6:00  a.m. 
ING  - 


MANDY  IN  THE  MORN- 


9:00  a.m.  QUODLIBET  -  With  Phil 
Cosgro'e.  Music  and  more  music, 
"classical"  from  all  ages. 

11:00  a.m.  LUNCH  -  Eat.  Listen. 
Enjoy.  React. 

2:00   p.m.    NEW    WOMEN   NEWS  - 

Featuring  international,  national, 
and  local  news  concerning  the  act- 
ivities, ideas  and  rights  of  women, 
followed  up  and  accompanied  by  on- 
the-spot  analysis,  live  interviews, 
phone  calls.  This  month  there  will 
be  a  series  of  shorts  concerning 
Vietnamese  women,  their  history, 
role  in  the  war,  including  poems, 
songs  and  stories  written  by 
women. 

3:00  p.m.  PUBLIC  AFFIARS  OPEN 
HOUR  - 


5:30   p.m.    THIS    WEEK'S   MOVIES 

AND  TV  -  With  Pat  Dowel!.  Why 
do  the  Tercar  Theatres  refuse  to 
sell  buttered  popcorn?  Who  has 
the  best  concession  stand  in  town. 
Earnest  opinions  on  these  and  other 
sundry  movie  matters. 


6:00  p.m. 

news. 


LIFE  ON  EARTH  -  The 


6:30  p.m.  INTERNATIONAL  REV- 
OLUTIONARY PEOPLE'S  PARTY 
NEWS  -  Just  that. 

7:00  p.m.  PACHUCO  -  MUEVETE 
O  TE  MURVO  -  Try  it.  Smash 
cultural  barriers  at  a  single  bound. 

10:00   p.m.  FOR  BLACKS  ONLY  - 

More    such  barriers.  With  Lionel 
Taylor. 

SATURDAY 
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1:00   a.m.    DEJA   VU    -    Anne  Mc- 
Cord's  Mystery  Tour. 

5:00  a.m.  MORNINGTOWN  RIDE  - 

Phil  Cosmo  on  the  loose. 

7:00  a.m.  INTERNATIONAL  MUSI- 
CAL   TROT    WITH    LISELOTT    - 

Any  port  in  a  Storm.  If  you  know 
not  nut  from  knot,  you  can  learnen 
dat.  How?  With  Liselott. 
9:00  a.m.  BLUE  SKIES  -  Rise.  With 
Paul  Yeager. 

12.00  noon  BLUE  GRASS  EXPRESS - 

Tony  Ullrich  and  the  Bluegrass 
boys. 

3:00   p.m.    ON    LOCATION    -    Live, 
strange   broadcasts  from  unlikely 
places. 

4:00  p.m.  AFRO -ASIAN  CULTURAL 

CAR  VAN  -  Music,  with  ZafarTaqui 

5:00   p.m.    TWILIGHT    RAGAS  -  If 

that  doesn't  do  it  for  you,  nothing 
will.  And  all  is  nothing. 

7:00  p.m.  ROLL  OVER  MARCONI  - 

Ineredible.  You  must  come  to  the 
station  and  see  for  yourself.  Live 
music.  Lynn  and  Bill  Narum. 

11:00 -p.m.    SCRATCH    OUT      TO- 
GETHER -  Cross  over  into  Sunday 
and  not  even  notice. 
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4:00    p.m.     GETTING     THERE     IS 
HARDLY    ANY    FUN    AT    ALL    -  ,  2:00  .a.m.  JVtORNING  ORGANTIDE  - 

Jazz^wUh  Ron  ^  right^^  .Surju^e.  Jhis    IWZ   M&rk    gjj^ 


you  something  he  hasn't  given  you 
in  a  long  time,  namely  a  good  show. 
If  we  could  just  make  this  perma- 
nent, KPFT  would  be  out  of  debt 
in  a  month.  Wishful  thinking  on 
our  part. 

8:00  a.m.  ALL  THE  TIRED  HORSES 
Poor  old  tired  Bill  Fuller  and 
Scott  Gregory. 

10:00  a.m.  RELIGIOUS  PRO  - 
GRAMMING  - 

11:00  a.m.  MIR,  ZHWAGO  -  Okto- 
berfest.  Yes,  in  September.  Be- 
cause, according  to  today's  guest, 
Bavaria's  weather  gets  lousy  in 
October.  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Lindsey, 
world  traveler,  raconteur  and  con- 
noisseur of  brown  sody  pop  is  an 
incurable  Oktobergest  buff.  Today 
he  brings  reminiscences,  records 
and  tapes  of  the  om-pa-pa,  polkas 

1:00  p.m.     OPERATION     BREAD- 
BASKET -  With  Mike  Smith. 
2:00  p.m.  AUTOPHYSIOPSYCHIC  - 

Jazz  for  a  Sunday  Afternoon  with 
Lionel  Taylor. 

5:00  p.m.  DRAFTS  -  How  to  get 
out  of  them. 

6:30  p.m.  DAS  KAPITOL  -  A  wrap 
up  of  the  week's  events  from  our 
center  of  power,  by  Judi  Miller 
of  Pacifica's  Washington  bureau. 

7:00  p.m.  FREE  MUSIC  STORE: 
THE  WESTERN  WIND  -  A  per- 
formance of  Orazio  Vecchi's  late 
16th  century  madrigal  opera  L' 
Amfiparnaso. 

9:00  p.m.    UNDER  THE  THUMB  - 

Democratic  Vice  -  Presidential 
hopeful  (he  was  hoping  to  get  the 
nomination)  Stanley  Arnold  and 
Seigfried  Sassoon  announce  their 
engagement  and  the  Mondo  Per- 
verto  Staph  is  there  to  cover  it 
live  and  in  stereo. 

9:30  p.m.  H.  H.  HOLLIS  -  Science 
fiction. 
10:00  p.m.    BARD   AT   LARGE      - 

Rae  Lake  Costas  and  Doug  Fried- 
enberg.  Other  worldly*  Often 
occult. 

11:00  p.m.  SPACE  INVADERS 
MAGIC  THEATRE  FOR  MADMEN 
ONLY. 
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3:00  a.m.  DESERT  ISLAND  - 

6:00  a.m.  MANDY  IN  THE  MORN- 
ING - 

9:00  a.m.  QUODL1BET  -  With  Phil 
Cosgrove.  Many  items  of  interest 
from  the  Show  Biz  department, 
plus  "classical"  music  of  all  types 
and  all  ages,  plus  surprises. 

11:00  a.m.  LUNCH  -  Read  all  the 
other  descriptions  of  this  daily 
program. 

2:00    p.m.     WOMEN   IN   ROCK       - 

A   look   and   listen  at  women  who 

participate  in  music  -  in  one  way 

or  another. 
3:00   p.m.    CHICANOS  CAN  TOO  - 

Richard  Perez. 
4:30   p.m.     GETTING     THERE     IS 

HARDLY    ANY    FUN    AT   ALL    - 

Ron  Wright,  and  jazz. 

5:45  p.m.  GULF  COAST  ACCESS  - 

Public  service  announcements. 

6:00  p.m.  LIFE  ON  EARTH  -  The 

news. 

6:45  p.m.  COMMUNITY  SPEAK  OUT 

7:00  p.m.  MONTHLY  OPERA   - 

"The  Gypsy  Baron"  by  Johann 
Strauss,  Jr.  A  light-hearted  Vien- 
nese operetta  from  the  composer 


of  "Die  Fledermaus"  and  the 
world's  most  over-played  waltz, 
"Die  schone  blaue  Donau."  With 
Hermann  Prey,  Nicolai  Gedda, 
Monica  Sinclair,  Elisabeth  Sch  - 
warakopf  and  the  Philharmonia  Or- 
chestra and  Chorus  conducted  by 
Otto  Ackermann. 

10:00   p.m.  REALITY  CENTRAL  - 

It's  no  defection, 
It's  just  a  reflection 
of  your  direction 

TUESDAY 
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3:00  a.m.  DESERT  ISLAND  - 

6:00  a.m.  MANDY  IN  THE  MORN- 
ING - 

9:00  a.m.  QUODLD3ET  -  Classical, 
with  Philip  CosGrove. 

11:00  LUNCH  -  Three  hours  of 
non-stop  interruptions  with  Dave 
and  Bin.  What  can  you  call  it? 
A  variety  show? 

2:00  p.m.  OPEN  HOUR  - 

3:00  p.m.    CHICANOS  CAN  TOO  - 

With  Richard  Perez 
4:30  p.m.   GETTING      THERE     IS 
HARDLY    ANY    FUN    AT    ALL    - 

With  Ron  Wright,  the  jazzmaster. 

5:45  p.m.  GULF  COAST  ACCESS  - 

Public  service  announcements.  Got 
any? 

6:00  p.m.  LIFE  ON  EARTH  -  The 

news. 

6:45  p.m.  COMMUNITY  SPEAK  OUT 

This  could  be  your  life. 

7:00  p.m.  RADIO  FREE  AZTLAN  - 

In  a  continuing  look  at  the  Chicano 
in  the  political  process  for  elect- 
ion year  1972.  RFA  tonight  exam- 
ines the  Nixon  Administration  and 
La  Raza.  Guests  tonight  will  in- 
clude local  Chicano  Nixonites. 

7:30  p.m.  HOUSTON  CITY  COUN- 
CIL -  Live.  They  call  it  an  ex- 
periment down  at  City  Hall. 

9:00  p.m.  CAPTIVE  UNICORN  -  Kit 

van  Cleave  will  discuss  the  life 
and  times  of  Bessie  Smith  if  the 
Council  session  is  finished. 

10:00  p.m.  REALITY  CENTRAL  - 

The  central  switching  station  for 
the  agents  (you  are  one)  of  the 
Reality  Patrol. 
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3:00  a.m.  DESERT  ISLAND 

6:00  a.m.  MANDY  IN  THE  MORN- 
ING - 

9:00  a.m.  WITCHCRAFT  THROUGH 
THE  AGES  -  Descriptive  enough. 
Esoterica. 

10:00  a.m.  CITY  COUNCIL  - 
12:00    noon    -    LUNCH    -    We   eat. 
We    talk.    We   listen   to   you.    We 
play   music.    We  play  little  weird 
tapes.  We  do  it  daily. 

2:00  p.m.  OPEN  HOUR  - 

3:00  p.m.    CHICANOS  CAN  TOO  - 

With  Richard  Perez. 

4:30  p.m.  GETTING  THERE  IS 
HARDLY  ANY  FUN  AT  ALL  - 

But  Ron   Wright   tries   to   change 
it  with  his  jazz. 

5:45  p.m.  GULF  COAST  ACCESS  - 

Public  service  announcements. 

6:00  p.m.  LIFE  ON  EARTH  -  The 

news. 


6:45  p.m.  COMMUNITY  SPEAK  OUT 

7:00  p.m.  HEALTH  TO  THE  PEO- 
PLE -  Dr.  Melvin  Huckaby. 

8:00  p.m.  RIGHT  FACE  -  A  some- 
what conservative  point  of  view 
challenges  you.  Bob  Mitchell. 

8:30  p.m.  SCLC  SPEAKS  Imagine 
that.  America  still  has  these  untidy 
racial  problems. 

9:00  p.m.  INDIAN  MUSIC  AND  CUL- 
TURE -  Just  that. 

10:00  p.m.  REALITY  CENTRAL  - 
asking:  "Just  who  in  the  hell  is 
George  Haley?" 
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2:30  a.m.  LENNY  BRUCE:  AMERI- 
CAN -  X  3  1/2  hour  incredible 
on  the  lonely  political  revolutionary. 
Contains  lengthy  unexpurgated  bits 
by  Bruce. 

6:00  a.m.  MANDY  IN  THE  MORN- 
ING - 

9:00  a.m.  QUODLIBET  -  Phil  Cos- 
grove's  Contemporary  American 
Music  Series.  Esther  Williamson 
Ballou,  "Prelude  and  Allegro"; 
Mary  Howe,  "Castellana  for  two 
Pianos  and  Orchestra";  George 
Walker,  "Passacaglia." 

11:00  a.m.  LUNCH  -  Take  a  chance 
and  listen. 

2:00  p.m.  BONNIE  KOLOC  -  Singer 
supreme.  A  whole  hour  of  her 
music. 

3:00  p.m.    CHICANOS  CAN  TOO  - 

With  Richard  Perez. 

4:30  p.m.  GETTING  THERE  IS 
HARDLY  ANY  FUN  AT  ALL  - 

Ron  Wright.  Jazz. 

5:45  p.m.  GULF  COAST  ACCESS  - 

Public  service  announcements. 

6:00  p.m.  LIFE  ON  EARTH  -  The 

news. 

6:45  p.m.  COMMUNITY  SPEAK  OUT 

7:00  p.m.  RADIO  FREE  AZTLAN  - 

RFA  continues  its  examination  of 
the  Chicano  in  the  political  pro- 
cess as  tonight  the  McGovern  cam- 
paign among  LaRaza  is  discussed. 
Guests  will  include  McGovern's 
local  campaign  representatives. 

8:00  p.m.  THE  EVENING  PROGRAM 

Performers  from  Houston  night 
clubs,  theatres  and  dance  compan- 
ies and  interviews  with  some  peo- 
ple who  make  it  all  happen. 

10:00  p.m.  FREE  MUSIC  STORE  - 

John  Casbarian,  acoustic  guitar 
and  vocals;  Grant  Pharr,  electric 
Gretsch;  Micahel  Groves,  bass  and 
keyboards.  Live.  Please  come  on 
down. 
12  midnight  -  REALITY  CENTRAL  - 

Yours  is  not  to  reason  why.  Yours 
is  but  to  do  or  die.  That's  the  way 
everything  should  be.  Orderly.  A. 
I. S.B. -approved. 
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3:00  a.m.  DESERT  ISLAND  - 

6:00  a.m.  MANDY  IN  THE  MORN- 
ING  -   Music   for   ham  and  eggs. 

9:00  a.m.  QUODLIBET  -  Vaudeville, 
with  Phil  Cosmo. 

11:00  a.m.  LUNCH  -  Faster  than 
the  speed  of  light,  subject  to  sub- 
ject. 

2:00  p.m.    NEW   WOMEN   NEWS  - 

International,  national  and  local 
news  concerning  the  activities, 
ideas,  and  rights  of  women,  follow- 
ed up  and  accompanied  by  on-the- 
spot  analysis. 

3:00  p.m.  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  OPEN 
HOUR  - 

4:00  p.m.  GETTING  THERE  IS 
HARDLY    ANY    FUN   AT   ALL    - 

5:30  p.m.    THIS  WEEK'S   MOVIES 

AND  TV.  -  With  Pat  Dowell.  Why 
do  Tercar  Theatres  refuse  to  sell 
buttered  popcorn?  Who  has  the  best 
concession  stand  in  town?  Ear- 
nest opinions  on  these  and  sundry 
other  movie  matters. 
6:00  p.m.  LIFE  ON  EARTH  -  The 
news. 

6:30  p.m.  INTERNATIONAL  REV- 
OLUTIONARY PEOPLE'S  PARTY 
NEWS- 

7:00  _p.m.  PACHUCO  -  MUEVETE 
0  TE  MUEVO  -  With  Eduardo 
Lopez. 

10:00  p.m.  FOR  BLACKS  ONLY  - 

With  Lionel  Taylor  - 

SATURDAY 
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1:00  a.m.  DEJA  VU  -  With  Anne 
McCord.  Music. 

5:00  a.m.  MORNINGTOWN  RIDE  - 
Phil  Cosmo  rides  again. 

7:00  a.m.  INTERNATIONAL  MUSI- 
CAL TROT  WITH  LISELOTT  - 
Have  a  Ball  in  the  Fall.  Notes 
are  autumnal  with  Liselott  Babin. 

9:00  a.m.  BLUE  SKIES  -  Early 
morning  good- time  blues. 

12:00  noon  BLUE  GRASS  EXPRESS 
With   Tony  Ullrich  and  his  banjo. 

3:00  p.m.  ON  LOCATION  -  Sur- 
prises from  Houston. 

4:00  p.m.  AFRO -ASIAN  CULTURAL 
CARAVAN  -  Islamic  music. 

5:00  p.m.  TWILIGHT  RAGAS  -  Con- 
tinuing the  mood. 

7:00  p.m.  ROLL  OVER  MARCONI  - 

Changing   the   mood.    Live  music. 
Come  on  down. 
10:00  p.m.     SCRATCH     OUT    TO- 
GETHER   -   Smoothing   it   all   out 
Into  October. 
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(Cont.) 

spades  and  cops  and  Thurgood 
Marshall  (so  he  said,  and  there 
was  a  resemblance)  found  them- 
selves dancing  together  in  the 
street,  buying  each  other  drinks 
and  generally  calling  a  cease 
fire.  It  didn't  work,  of  course 
but  it  must  .have  made  a  lot  of 
people  think. 

Believe  it  or  not,  things  like 
that  happen  in  rotten  old  New 
York  more  often  than  they  hap- 
pen here.  Now  maybe  we'll  have 
a  chance.  On  September  24,  a 
legendary  man  is  coming  here, 
coming  to  play  his  banjo  and  sing 
for  us  and  make  us  sing  with 
him.  Pete  Seeger,  who  must  be 
one  of  the  most  amazing  Ameri- 
can folk  heroes  of  the  century, 
is  going  to  do  a  benefit  for  Pac- 
ifica,  for  this  free  medium  that 
is  so  close  to  him,  whose  im- 
portance he  recognizes  all  too 
well. 

Seeger  has  done  it  all:  he 
worked  and  sang  in  the  days  of 
labor  organizing,  when  things 
were  mean  and  cruel  and  work- 
ers had  to  fight  to  gain  the  right 
to  join  together;  he  struggled 
through  the  early  days  of  the 
civil  rights  movement,  bringing 
"We  Shall  Overcome"  into  prom  - 
inance;  he  joined  the  peace  move- 
ment; and  now,  still  doing  all 
those  things,  he  has  taken  it 
upon  himself  to  clean  up  the 
Hudson  River. 

"He  is  a  rarity  among  adults 
contemporary  America,  says 
Steve  Allen,  "a  man  who  has 
strong  beliefs  and  is  willing  to 
back  these  beliefs  with  action  no 
matter  how  unpopular  or  seem- 
ingly futile.  In  the  past  several 
years  we  have  grown  accustomed 
to  finding  these  qualities  in  a 
whole  generation  of  young  people, 
and  before  our  sometimes  dis- 
believing eyes  we  have  seen  the 
unity  of  their  action  appreciably 
alter  the  life  of  our  country.  For 
a  long  time,  Pete  Seeger  was 
essentially  a  man  alone.  He  went 
his   own   way,   backed  chiefly,  I 


suppose,  by  the  strength  of  his 
conviction  and  the  heritage  he 
came  from." 

In  1955,  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  launch- 
ed an  investigation  after  looking 
into  reports  that  prominent  en- 
tertainers were  lending  their 
names  and  contributing  money  to 
the  Communist  cause.  Pete 
Seeger  was  among  the  entertain- 
ers called  before  the  committee 
and  questioned  about  his  polit- 
ical associations. 

"These  questions  are  im- 
proper," he  replied  at  the  hear- 
ing. "I'm  not  going  to  answer 
any  questions  as  to  my  associat- 
ions, my  philosophical  or  religi- 
ous belief  or  my  political  be- 
liefs, or  any  of  these  private 
matters.  I  think  they  are  very 
improper  questions  for  any  Am- 
erican to  be  asked,  especially 
under  such  compulsion  as  "this." 

That  man  is  coming  to  Hof- 
heinz  Pavilion  with  a  cause  Sept- 
ember 24.  He  hesitated  when  we 
told  him  the  Pavilion  seated  10, 
000  people;  he  limits  his 
audiences  to  5,000,  because  he 
believes  he's  not  as  popular  as 
Grand  Funk  Rail  road  and  ne  wants 
full  houses  when  he  plays.  We 
stuck  to  our  contention  that  we 
could  fill  it  up.  Now  we  have  to 
see  if  we  can.  And  I'm  suggesting 
that    we    should   fill    it   up,    not 


just  for  Pacifica-- although  God 
knows  this  concert  is  going  to 
get  the  station  out  of  the  death 
grip  it's  in- -but  for  Pete  Se- 
eger and  Houston.  I  believe  a  full 
house  of  all  kinds  of  people, 
singing  together  as  only  Pete 
Seeger  can  get  people  to  sing, 
is  going  to  do  a  lot  to  put  some 
hope  back  into  the  idea  that  Hous- 
ton is  going  to  be  a  decent  place 
to  live  in  the  future  and  that  its 
people  care  about  each  other  and 
want  to  live  together  in  peace. 
Seeger's  banjo  has  an  inscript- 
ion on  it  that  says,  "This  Mach- 
ine Surrounds  Hate  And  Forces 
It  To  Surrender."  We  can  sur- 
round Pete  with  what  we  all 
wanted  five  years  ago:  love.  You 
must  talk  to  people,  your  friends 
and  acquaintances,  and  tell  them 
Pete  is  coming.  You  must  help 
sell  tickets  and  you  must  buy 
them  yourself,  or  sell  subscript- 
ions with  tickets,  or  renew  your 
subscription  and  get  one.  He's 
done  it  all  by  himself;  you've 
got  to  support  him. 

— Dave  Cross  ley 
Tickets  are  available  at  all 
Foley's  stores,  The  University  of 
Houston  ticket  center,  and  Pacif- 
ica. They  are  $3  each.  Or  you 
can  get  them  free  with  a  new 
subscription  or  renewal.  Come 
down.  Call  224-4000  and  find  out 
what   the   deal  is. 


NAME 

ADDRESS. 
CITY 


TYPE  OF  SUBSCRIPTION: 


STATE 
ZIP. 


(    )    EXALTED  ORDER  OF  THE  BIRD/$250 

(    )    FIVE  BUCK  CLUB/$60 
(    )    $60  enclosed 
(    )    $5  enclosed,  bill  me  $5  a  month 

(    )    REGULAR/$30 
(    )    $30  enclosed 
(    )    $5  enclosed,  bill  me  five  more  months 

(    )    SALTOFTHEEARTH/$15 
(    )    $15  enclosed 
(    )    $5  enclosed,  bill  me  two  more  times 


